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ON THE HOMILIEs. 


Cue third Homily “ on the Salva- 
tion of Mankind by only Christ our 
Saviour, from sin and death ever- 
lasting,” begins with the following 
declaration. ‘* Because all men be 
sinners and offenders against God, 
and breakers of his law and com- 
mandments, therefore can no man 
by his own acts, works, and deeds, 
seem they never so good, be justi- 
fed and made righteous before 
God; but every man of necessity is 
constrained to seek for another 
righteousness or justification to be 
received at God’s own hands; that 
is to say, the forgiveness of his sins 
and trespasses in such things as he 
hath offended. . And this justitica- 
‘ion or righteousness which we so 
receive of God’s mercy and Christ’s 
merits, embraced by faith, is taken, 
accepted, and allowed of God, for 
our perfect and full justification.” 
For the better understanding of 
this we are desired to remember 
that when the world was wrapped 
in sin, God sent his Son to make a 
sacrifice and satisfaction, and as it 
may be called, amends to his Father 
for our sins. So that infants being 
baptized, and dying in their infancy, 
are by this sacrifice washed from 
their sins, and made inheritors of 
the kingdom of heaven. And they 
which sin after baptism, when they 
turn again to God, they are like. 
wise washed from their sins, and 
there remaineth no spot that shall 
be imputed to their damnation. 
This is that justification or righte. 
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ousness which St. Paul speaketh of 
when he saith ne man is justified 
by the works of the law, but freely 
by faith in Jesus Christ. But 
though this justification be free 
unto us, yet it cometh not so freely 
that there is no rausom paid for it. 
And if any one marvel how that 
which is paid for can be given free- 
ly, let him observe that in the mys- 
tery of our redemption, God hath 
so tempered his justice and mercy 
together, that he would neither by 
the former condemn us to the ever- 
lasting captivity of the devil, and 
his prison of hell, remediless for 
ever without mercy, neither would 
he by the latter deliver us clearly 
without ransom, but to his endless 
mercy he joined his equal justice. 
And of this justice and mercy of 
God knit together, St. Paul speak- 
eth in several chapters, saying, 
‘* All have offended, and have need 
of the glory of God, but are justified 
freely by his grace, by redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
hath sent forth to us for a recon- 
ciler and peace-maker, through 
faith in his blvod, to shew his righ- 
teousness.” And ‘“ Christ is the 
end of the law unto righteousness 
to every one that believeth.’ 

In these and similar passages 
the Apostle specially notes three 
things which must go together in 
our justification. Upon God's part 


his great mercy and grace, upon 

Christ’s part, the satisfaction of 

God's justice by shedding his blood, 

and fulfilling the law perfectly and 

thoroughly ; and, upon our part, 
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true and lively faith in the merits of 
Jesus Christ, which yet is not ours, 
but by God's working in us. The 
grace of God therefore doth not 
shut out the justice of God in our 
justification, but only shutteth out 
the justice of man, that is to say, 
the justice of our works, as to be 
merits of deserving our justification. 
“St. Pauldeclareth nothing upon the 
behalf of man concerning his justi- 
fication, but only a true and lively 
faith ; which nevertheless is the gift 
of God, and not man’s only work 
without God: and yet that faith 
doth not shut out repentance, hope, 
love, dread, and the fear of God, to 
be joined with faith in every man 
that is justified, but it shutteth them 
out from the otlice of justifying, so 
that though they be all present to- 
gether in him that is justified, yet 
they justify not altogether. Nei- 
ther doth faith shut out the justice 
of our good works, necessarily to be 
done afterwards of duty towards 
God (for we are most bounden to 
serve God in doing good deeds, 
commanded of him in his Holy 
Scripture, all the days of our life), 
but it excludeth them that we may 
not do them to this intent, to be 
made just by doing of them. For 
all the good works that we can do 
be imperfect, and therefore not able 
to deserve our justification; but our 
justification doth come freely by the 
mere mercy of God.” And every 
true Christian may in one sense be 
ealled a fulfiller of the law; foras- 
much as that which their infirmity 
lacked, Christ’s justice hath sup- 
plied. 

The second part of the Homily 
commences with producing addi- 
tional evidence to the truth of the 
proposition that we are justified by 
faith alone. St. Paul, in his epistle 
to the Galatians, says, “ If there 
had been any law given which could 
have justified, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law,” and 
“« if righteousness be by the law, 
then Christ died in vain :” and * You 
that pre justified lw ihe law are fal- 
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len away from grace.” And to the 
Ephesians he observes, ‘* By grace 
are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, for it is the gift 
of God, and not of works, lest any 
man should glory.” And the sum 
of all St. Paul’s disputation is this, 
that if justice come of works then 
it cometh not of grace; and if it 
come of grace, then it cometh not 
of works. And to this end, as St. 
Peter said, tend all the prophets : 
witnessing that through his name 
all they that believe in him, shall 
receive remission of their sins. 

And all the ancient authors, both 
Greek and Latin, speak in the same 
manner of our justification by this 
true and lively faith in Jesus Christ. 
St. Hilary says plainly, faith only 
justifieth. St. Basil writeth thus: 
This is a perfect and whole rejoic- 
ing in God, when a man advanceth 
not himself for his own righteous- 
ness, but acknowledgeth himself to 
lack true justice and righteousness, 
and to be justified by the only faith 
in Christ. And St. Ambrose saith, 
This is the ordinance of God, that 
they which believe in Christ should 
be saved without works, by faith 
only, freely receiving remission of 
their sins. What can be spoken 
more plainly than to say that freely, 
without works, by faith only we 
obtain remission of our sins? Such 
sentences we often read in the best 
and most ancient writers. ‘They do 
not however mean, that the said 
justifying faith is alone in man with- 
out true repentance, hope, charity, 
dread, and the fear of God at any 
time or season. Nor when they 
say that we should be justified 
freely, do they mean that we should 
or might afterward be idle, and that 
nothing should be required on our 
parts afterward; neither do they 
mean so to be justified without our 
good works, that we should do no 
good works at all, as will be ex- 
pressed more at large hereafter. 
But their declarations are intended 
to take away clearly all merit of 
one works, as being unable to de- 
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serve our justification at God's 
hands, and thereby most clearly to 
express the weakness of man, and 
the goodness of Gud, and to ascribe 
the merit, and deserving of our jus- 
tification unto Christ only, and his 
most precious blood-shedding. This 
faith the Scripture teacheth ; this 
is the strong rock and foundation 
of Christianity; this doctrine ad- 
vanceth and setteth forth the true 
glory of Christ, and beateth down 
the vain glory of man; this whoso- 
ever denieth is not to be accounted 
for a Christian man, but for an ad- 
versary to Christ and his glory. 

But notwithstanding the truth 
and importance of this doctrine, 
yet must it also be truly under- 
stood, and plainly declared, lest 
carnal men should unjustly take 
occasion thereby to live carnally 
after the appetite and will of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Let 
it be remembered therefore that in 
our justification by Christ, the ottice 
of God unto man, and the oftice of 
man unto God are not the same. 

Justification is the office of God, 
not of man; for man cannot make 
himself righteous by his own works, 
neither in part nor in the whole ; 
and justification is not a thing which 
we render unto God but which we 
receive of him. ‘Therefore when if 
is said that we be justified freely 
through Christ, by faith without 
works, it is not to be supposed that 
this our own act, to believe in 
Christ, doth justify us “ (for that 
were to count ourselves to be justi- 
tied by some act or virtue that is 
within ourselves); but the trae un- 
derstanding and meaning thereof is 
that, although we hear God’s word 
and believe it, although we have 
faith, hope, charity, repentance, 
dread, and fear of God within us, 
and do never so many works there- 
unto, yet we must renounce the 
merit of all our said virtues and 
good deeds, which we either have 
done, shall do, or can do, as things 
that be far too weak and insufh- 
cient and imperfect, to deserve re- 
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mission of our sins and our justifi- 
cation, and therefore we must trust 
only in God's merey and that sacri- 
fice which our High Priest and 
Saviour Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God, once offered for us upon the 
cross, to obtain thereby God’s grace 
and remission, as well of our origi- 
nal sin in baptism, as of all actual 
sin committed by us after our bap- 
tism, if we truly repent and turn 
unfeignedly to him again.” So that 
as St.John the Baptist, though a 
virtuous and godly man, yet in the 
matter of forgiving sin, put the peo- 
ple from him, and sent them to 
Christ, so as great and as godly a 
virtue as the. true and lively faith 
is, yet it pulleth us from itself and 
remitteth us unto Christ, to have 
remission of our sins or justification 
only by him. 

The third part of the Homily, 
recapitulating what had gone be- 
fore, says, ‘‘ You see that the very 
true meaning of this proposition, 
we be justified by faith in Christ 
only, (according to the meaning of 
the old ancient authors,) is this. 
We put our faith in Christ, that we 
be justified by Him only, that we 
be justified by God’s free mercy 
and the merits of our Saviour Christ 
only, and by no virtue or good 
works of our own that is in us; or 
that we can be able to have or to 
do for to deserve the same: Christ 
himself only being the true and 
meritorious cause thereof.’ Many 
words are here used to prevent 
cavilling and  misrepresentation, 
though it is to be feared that con- 
tenders will forge matter of conten- 
tion where none really exists, But 
those who are desirous to know the 
truth, may easily be satisfied. “ Our 
own works do not justify us, to 
speak properly of justification ; 
that is to say, our works do not 
merit or deserve remission of sins, 
and make us, of unjust, just before 
God; but God of his own mercy, 
through the only merits and deserv - 
ings of his Son Jesus Christ, doth 
justify us.” Nevertheless, because 
Tt? 
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faith does directly send us to Christ 
for remission of our sins, and that 
by faith given us of God, we em- 
brace the promise of God's mercy 
and of the remission of our sins, 
(which thing none other of our vir- 
tues or works properly doth) there- 
fore the scripture useth to say that 
faith without works doth justify.” 
‘«¢ And because ali this is brought 
to pass through the only merits and 
desersings of our Saviour Christ, 
and not through our merits, or 
through the merit of any virtue that 
we have within us, or of any work 
that cometh from us; therefore in 
that respect of merit and deserving 
we forsake as it were altogether 
again faith, works, and all other vir- 
tues. For our own imperfection is 


so great, through the corruption of 


original sin, that all is imperfect 
that is within us; faith, charity, 
hope, dread, thoughts, words, and 
works, and therefore not apt to 
merit or deserve any part of our jus- 
tification for us,” 

Thus much having been said of 
the office of God, the next thing to 
be explained is the office and duty 
of man, what he ought on his part 
to render unto God. And “ our 
office is not to pass the time of this 
present life unfruitfully and idly 
after that we are baptized or justi- 
fied, not caring how few good works 
we do to the glory of God, and 
profit of our neighbours, much less 
is it our office, after that we be 
once made Christ's members, to 
live contrary to the same, making 
ourselves members of the devil, 
walking after his enticements, and 
the suggestions of the world and 
the flesh, whereby we know that we 
do serve the world and the devil, 
and not God. For that faith that 
bringeth forth without repentance, 
either evil works or no good works 
is not a right pure and Jively faith, 
but a dead, devilish, counterfeit, 
and feigned faith, as St. Paul and 
St. James call it.” For the devils 


know, and therefore believe all the 
articles of our faith, written in the 
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Old and New Testament, to be true. 
But the Christian faith is not only 
to believe this, ‘* but also to have 
a sure trust and confidence in God’s 
merciful promises, to be saved from 
everlasting damnation by Christ, 
whereof doth follow a loving heart 


to obey his commandments. And 
this true Christian faith neither any 
devil hath, nor yet any man which, 
in the outward prefession of his 
mouth, and im his outward receiving 
of the sacraments, in coming to the 
Church, and in all other appear- 
ances, seemeth to be a Christian 
man, and yet in his living and deeds 
sheweth the contrary. For how can 
a man have this true faith, this sure 
trust and confidence in God, that 
by the merits of Christ his sins be 
forgiven, and he reconciled to the 
favour of God, and to be partaker 
of the kingdom of heaven by Christ, 
when he liveth ungodlily, and denieth 
Christ in his deeds? Surely no 
such ungodly man can have this 
faith and trust in God. For as 
they know Christ to be the only 
Saviour of the world, so they know 
also that wicked men shall not enjoy 
the kingdom of God. They know 
that God hateth unrighteousness, 
that he will destroy ail those that 
speak untruly, that these whieh 
have done good works (which can- 
not be done without a lively faith in 
Christ) shall come forth into the 
resurrection of life, and those that 
have done evil shall come unto the 
resurrection of judgment. Very 
well they know also that to them 
that be contentious, and to them 
that will not be obedient unto the 
truth, but will obey unrighteousness, 
shall come indignation, wrath, and 
affliction, &c.” 

To conclude, the mercy of God 
in providing for our justification by 
the incarnation and crucifixion of 
his Son, does neither minister unto 
us occasion to be idle without doing 
good works, nor stirs us up by any 
means to do evil things: but con- 
trariwise, unless our hearts be harder 
than stone, it moves us to give our- 
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selves up wholly unto God, with all 
our will, hearts, might, and power ; 
to serve him in all good deeds, to 
seek in all things his glory and ho- 
nour, not our sensual pleasures and 
vain glory, evermore dreading wil- 
lingly to offend such a merciful God 
and loving Redeemer in word, 
thought, or deed. And _ farther, 
their goodness to us moves us with 
all endeavour to do good to every 
man. These be the fruits of true 
faith. 


April 15. 


STRICTURES ON THE “ DEFENCE 
OF THE REMARKS ON THE IN- 
ADEQUATE TRANSLATION OF 
THE FIRST AORIST,” &c. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Your correspondent, the Remarker, 
is perfectly welcome to laugh at the 
* solecism,” which he says there 
is in the expression ‘ perfectly er- 
roneous.” One passage, and [ 
think only ove, in his letter, (p. 131 
—136,) makes it necessary for me 
to request room for a short expla- 
nation, It is alleged as an asser- 
tion of mine, (p. 132. b.) “ That 
(in English, as in Latin,) there is no 
method of expressing time past, but 
by combining together two ideas 
apparently incompatible, by cou- 
pling a past event, operation, or 
passion, with a present verb.” I 
merely said, that, in the passive 
voice, (of which only I was speak- 
ing,) time past was so expressed in 
those languages. But the propo- 
sition being, by the Remarker, made 
universal, it must extend, contrary 
to my intention, to the active voice, 
as well as the passive, tiiough the 
Remarker himself has not so applied 
it. 

He says, Bishop Pearson “ is 
more careful” than Hooker and our 
English Translators of the Bible, 


On the First Aorist. 


‘in the use of the perfect tense ;” 
and he adduces from his immortal 
work on the Creed three instances 
of “* hath been.” 1 hope it will be 
allowed, that “ have been’ is not 
less accurate with a plural nomina- 
tive, than “ hath been” is with a 
singular ; and if this is conceded, 
take the following examples in our 
authorized version of the Bible: 
** Stablished in the faith, as ye have 
been taught.’’ Col. ii. 7. “* Hold 
the traditions, which ye have been 
taught.” 2 Thess. ii. 15. “ They 
have not been closed.’’ Isaiah i. 6. 
To which add, 1 Cor. i. 11; Esther 
iv. 11; Gal.v. 13; Tit. i. 9; Eph. 
iv. 21. Nay, we actually have 
“it hath been said’? four times re- 
peated in the compass of a few 
verses, Matt. v. 31. 33. 38. 43. 

But the same incomparable au- 
thor, * in his Exposition of the 
Creed,’ published in 1659,—ac- 
tually corrects an instance of the 
inadequate translation of the first 
Aorist in the public version :—* it 
doth not yet appear, or it hath not 
yet been made manifest, what we 
shall be.” This translation of sw 
ePavepwdy is certainly more literal 
than the other, and if the Remarker 
is disposed to consider it as more 
adequate, 1 will not contest the 
point. 

We are told, “* It was about this 
period (1728) that the new phrase- 
ology,” as the Remarker is pleased 
to call it, “ was about to be intro- 
duced ;” and Middleton, who pub- 
lished his Life of Cicero in 1741, is 
the first writer, whom he finds, after 
a very hasty search, using the com- 
pound perfect, ‘* having been.” Let 
us open Bishop Pearson’s work once 
more. In the very first page of 
letter press, after the title, this oc- 
curs: “ There is some reason to 
suspect I have incurred the inter- 
pretation of forgetfulness, having 
been so backward in the performance 
of my promises.” 

The Tatler was published in 1709, 
where, in the 4th number, we have 
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this passage: ‘ Another advised 
me, for want of money, to set up 
my coach, and practise physick ; 
but having been bred a scholar, | 
feared I should not succeed that 
way neither.” The same celebrated 
writer has also the other expression, 
which the Remarker regards as a 
modern improvement: ‘* You would 
think it impossible, that you could 
ever be so much imposed upon, as 
to have been wrought into a belief.” 
No. 23. ¥ 

The learned Mr. Baker, writing to 
his brother antiquary Hearne, in 
1722, says, “ My catalogue, which 
I take to be a good one, having 
been copied from Archbishop Tent- 
son’s,.” See in Bliss’s Athenw 1. 166. 
It does not appear, that there is 
any date to a manuscript note in 
Mr. Heber’s copy of the Athene, re- 
specting one of the saints of the 
17th century, which says, “‘ He 
(William Twisse) used to tell every 
body, that having been a very wick- 
ed boy, his conversion was occa- 
sioned,” &c. Ibid. iii. 170. n. 9. 
But Wood himself concludes his 
account of the said Twisse with 
informing us, that his body and 
others, buried in the collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
were, on 14th Sept. 1661, “ taken 
up, and buried in one large pit in 
the Church-yard of St. Margaret,— 
having been unwarrantably buried 
there during the times of rebellion 
and usurpation,” Ibid. 173. 

And now, having been so long on 
these points, which to me, I con- 
fess, appear so plain and incon- 
testible, that I can hardly help 
fearing I have totally mistaken the 
Remarker’s meaning, I will only 
add, that, notwithstanding he has 
given us five or six pages, in ‘ De- 
fence of his Remarks” on this sub- 
ject, I cannot discover, in any part 
of his letter, either an example, 
or proof, or attempt to prove his 
other assertion, that “ the present 
am” was formerly ‘“ used for the 


perfect have been.” Allow me there- 
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fore to assure you, Mr. Editor, that 
1 have been and am his and your 
sincere well-wisher aud humble ser- 
vant, 


A. R. M. 


i 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
( Continued. ) 

“ Beforetime in Israel, when a man 

went to enquire of God, thus he spake, 

come, and let us go to the Seer: for he 

that is now called a prophet was befoge- 

time called a Seer, 

“* As soon as ye be come into the city, 
ye shall straightway find him, before he go 
up to the high place to eat: for the people 
shall not eat until he come, because 
he doth bless the sacrifice; and after- 
wards they eat that be bidden.” 1 Sam. 
ix. 9, 13, 


The Indian tradition says, “* that 
their forefathers were possessed of 
an extraordinary divine spirit by 
which they foretold things future 
and controuled the common course 
of nature: and this they transmitted 
to their offspring provided they obey- 
ed the sacred laws annexed to it. 
Ishtohoollo is the name of all their 
priestly order and their pontifical 
othce descends by inheritance to the 
eldest. With the Muskohge Hitch 
Lalage, signifies ‘‘ cunning men,” or 
persons prescient of futurity much 
the same as the Hebrew seers. Chee- 
ratahége is the name of the pretend- 
ed prophets with the Cherokee, 
and nearly approaches to the mean- 
ing of nabi, the Hebrew name of a 
prophet.” Adair’s American In- 
dians, P. 80. 

The custom of requiring the bene- 
diction of a seer or priest in saeri- 
fices is thus mentioned in a Spanish 
history of Florida. The author is 
describing a sacrifice to Ariscoe an 
Indian demon to whom they offer 
their first fruits; they take a stag 
and call upon the oldest person in 
the family or tribe, to bless and sa- 
crifice it, who standing before the 
victim, addressing himself to the 
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god Ariscoe, says; To thee, we make 
this offering, praying you to par- 
take of it, and shew us_ where 
we may find stags; and that you 
will drive them into our snares, that 
we may be enabled to exist through 
the winter. If the sacrifice is on 
account of sickness, they vary the 
prayer accordingly, by adopting ap- 
propriate words in all cases whether 
it be on account of a war or thanks- 
giving for a victory, Ensayo Cro- 
nologico, V. I. P. 207. 


* And as they went up the hill to the 
city, they found young maidens going out 
to draw water.” 1 Sam. ix, 11. 


When I was here (at Ain, in Pales- 
tine,) a young Arab woman at whose 
wedding I had been present on the 
first day of our arrival at the village, 
came hither todraw water. She was 
accompanied by some other women 
who were singing a song allusive to 
her marriage. When she arrived at 
the well she filled her vessel, after 
which the rest of the women did the 
same. It is customary for women 
to do this not only in the villages of 
Palestine, but likewise in those of 
Galilee and other parts of Syria. 
That simplicity of life which pre- 
vailed amongst the patriarchs is a 
good deal preserved among the 
country people in these provinces. 
Maritis’ Travels, V. U1, P. 141. 

Greatly resembling the pastoral 
manners of the Mesopotamian dam- 
sels in the patriarchal days the 
young women of Guzerat daily draw 
water from the public wells, and 
sometimes carry two or three earth- 
ern jars, placed over each other 
upon the head, which requiring per- 
fect steadiness gives thein an erect 
and stately air. An English lady in 
India whose great delight was to il- 
lustrate the sacred volume by a com- 
parison with the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, reading the inte- 
resting interview between Abraham's 


servant and Rebecca, at the gate of 


Nahor, (Gen. xxiv. 15.) to an intel- 
ligent native, when she came to 
that passage where the virgin went 
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down to the well with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder, her attentive 
friend exclaimed, “ Madam, that 
woman was of a high caste ;” this he 
implied from the circumstance of 
carrying the pitcher upon her shoul- 
der and not on her head, some of 
the highest classes among the Brah- 
mins do the same. Forbes’ Oriental 
Memoirs, V. 11. P. 78. 

A public well without the gate of 
Diamonds in the city Dhuboy was 
a place of great resort there, most 
travellers halted for shade and re- 
freshment; the women frequented 
the fountains and reservoirs morn- 
ing and evening to draw water. Many 
of the Guzerat wells have steps 
leading down to the surface of the 
water; others have not, nor do I re- 
collect any furnished with buckets 
and ropes for the convenience of a 
stranger ; most travellers are there- 
fore provided with them, and hal- 
carras and religious pilgrims fre- 
quently carry a small brass pot af- 
fixed to a long string for this pur- 
pose, hence the Samaritan woman 
says to our Saviour, ‘‘ Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw water with, 
and the well is deep, &c.” Forbes’ 
Oriental Memoirs, V. 11. P. 332. 


“ And when he was come into his 
house, he took a knife, and laid hold on 
his concubine, and divided her, together 
with her bones, into twelve pieces, and 
sent her into all the coast of Israel, Judges 
xix. 29, 

*“ And he took a yoke of oxen, and 
hewed them in pieces, and sent them 
throughout all the coasts in Israel by the 
hands of messengers, saying, whosoever 
cometh not forth after Saul and after Sa- 
muel, so shall it be done unto his oxen.” 
1 Sam. xi. 7. 


A custom somewhat similar is re- 
corded by Lucian as practised by 
the Scythians when any one had 
received an injury, and had not the 
means of revenging himself he sa- 
crificed an ox and cut it into pieces, 
which he caused to be dressed and 
publicly exposed, then he spread out 
the skin of the victim and sat upon 
it with his hands tied behind him. 
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Ali who chose to take part in the 
injury which had been done took 
up a piece of the ox and swore to 
supply and maintain fer him, one 
five horses, another ten, others still 
more; some infantry,each according 
to his strength and ability, they who 
wad only their person engaged to 
march themselves, and an army 
composed of such soldiers, far from 
retreating or disbanding, was in- 
vineible as it was engaged by an 
oath. Lucianin Toxari. 

The people of Cautristaun, a sin- 
gular tribe, inhabiting the Indian 
Caucasus, practice the following cu- 
rious mode of striking a league; 
they kill a goat and dress the heart, 
bite off half, and give the rest to the 
person with whom they are treating, 
the parties then quietly bite each 
other about the region of the heart 
and the treaty is concluded, Elphin- 
stone's Account of Caubul. P. 628. 


ee 


Extracts from early Reports of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. ( concluded. ) 


[ There was no Circular Letter, 1728.] 


Extract from Circular, 1729. 

*€ Since the Society’s last circular letter, 
the general demand of practical tracts on 
the terms of the Society’s paying one part 
of the charge aud their Members the 
other, gives them reason to hope that such 
a method of distributing religious tracts 
has by the blessing of God in a good de- 
gree answered their pious wishes, and 
therefore they have resolved to continue it. 

“ Tf deism and infidelity (through the 
wiles of Satan) have prevailed on the 
hearts of some, where immorality, — self- 
conceit, an affectation of novelty, or a 
spirit of contradiction had prepared the 
way; numbers of pious and learned ad- 
vocates have (God be praised) not been 
wanting to provide proper antidotes a- 
gainst the infection, among which the 
Bishop of London's Pastoral Letter to the 
People of his Diocese has been of sin- 
gular use in arming its readers against the 
subtle insinuations of those who have long 
been, and still are, impiously and inces- 
santly labouring to throw off the reason- 
able restraints and terrors of revealed re- 
ligion, and thus make the way more easy 
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to an unbounded enjoyment of carnal ap- 
petites and vicious meclinations. May the 
Lord open the eyes of these men, to see 
their errors and their danger, that they fal! 
not at last ander that vengeance which 
will be taken on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of his Son Je- 
sus Christ. 

“ [t was a singular providence that di- 
rected many Who had at heart the honour 
‘of God, and the salvation of souls to erect 
about thirty years ago, Charity Schools 
for the religious and useful education of 
the children of the poor; for the better go- 
vernment of which Schools, the right Re- 
verend the Bishops have been lately pleased 
to give their approbation to certain whole- 
some and good rules, which will be sent to 
all the Members of the Society; and in 
order to publishing a complete account of 
the Charity Schools throughout Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the Society earnestly re- 
quest their Members to furnish them, 
sometime before Christmas next, with a 
particular account of all the Schools in 
their respective neighbourhoods. The ge- 
neral usefulness of husbandry to this nation, 
the real want there has been of persons to 
be employed in it, and the mortality that 
has lately happened in many countries, 
especially among the lower and more Ja- 
borious sort of people, are in the opinion 
of the Society all of them very good rea- 
sons to engage thcir Members to use their 
utmost endeavours that poor children may 
be bound out apprentices to that business 
which would silence one of the most po- 
pular clamours that has been raised against 
Charity Schools. This concern, therefore, 
which so nearly affects the common interest 
of our country, is particularly recommend- 
ed by the Society to all their Members. 

“ The erecting of work-houses for the 
poor in the city of London, and other 
places of the kingdom, has been found, on 
several accounts so very beneficial, espe- 
cially when under the inspection of pru- 
dent and public spirited persons that the 
number of them has of Jate much increased, 
and a new account of them will be sent to 
the press as soon as materials for that 
purpose can be collected. 

“ Tt is likewise much to be wished that 
care be tuken in every work-house, that 
family prayers be constantly and regularly 
used twice a day; and that there also be 
in every one of them a School for the ree 
ligions instruction of such children as are 
maintained and employed therein; and 
that being so prepared, they be brought 
to public catechizing, 

“ Yhe death of that excellent man, Av- 
gustus Hermannus Francke, professor of 
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divinity, at Hall in Saxony, has been uni- 
versally lainented ; but this loss was most 
sensibly felt in that city, and in Glaucha 
the suburbs of it where he had erected and 
governed for nany years that famous hos- 
pital so well known throughout Germany 
and other countries ; but, blessed be God, 
the several pious iustitutions of that won- 
derful foundation are still successfully car- 
ried on by the unwearied diligence of his 
worthy and learned son, the present pro- 
fessor, and his most faithful and zealous 
son-in-law, Mr, Fralinghausen, under the 
gracious protection and encouragement of 
his majesty the king of Prussia, to whom 
the city of Hall is subject. 

‘“* The Protestant Missionaries in the 
Fast Indies do in their last letters express 
the justest sense of their gratitude for the 
charitable and generous supplies they have 
yearly received from England, towards 
propagating the Gospel in those parts : and 
it has pleased God so far to prosper his 
work in their hands as that every thing 
continues in good order at Tranquebar, 
where they have added thirty-seven per- 
sons to the Christian church and made 
fourteen converts from Popery. 

“‘ The second part of the Bible trans- 
lated into the Malabaric language, bas 
been published by them; and in the 
beginning of January 1726, they had gone 
as far as the book of Jeremiah in printing 
the third. 

“ The Rev. Mr. Schultze, the principal 
Missionary, who by reason of the death of 
his brethren, has been obliged solely to at- 
tend the duties of his Mission at Tran- 
quebar for six years past, has since the ar- 
rival of three assistants from Denmark, 
leaving Mr. Dal and them to supply his 
place there, made a journey into the em- 
pire of the great Mogul ; and through a long 
tract of land of one hundred and fifty miles 
between Porto Novo and Paliacattee, 
preached the Gospel in above one hundred 
places. He writes with great pleasure of 
this expedition, and gives the Society good 
hopes that God has so blessed with his 
holy Spirit the word that he preached as 
that many Heathens are well disposed to 
embrace the Christian faith, when the Lord 
of the harvest shall in his own wise and 
appointed time send forth labourers enough 
to reap the plentiful fruits that may rea- 
sonably be expected in those parts, But 
besides this, he revived a very useful cor- 
respondence with his European friends 
upon the coast, which he had been forced 
to drop, through want of leisure to cul- 
tivate it by frequent visits to them. 

“ On this journey he went to Fort St. 
George, and there preached for some time 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 18. 
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to the Malabarians in the villages adjacent 
to that town and Fort St. David. And not 
only so, but at the earnest desire of the 
governor and the English settlement at 
Fort St. George; he fixed there, hiring a 
house at Madras, and there epening a 
School and Church for those of the Mala- 
barian nation in hopes by these means of 
having an opportunity to instil into the 
youth the principles of Christianity. He 
had, as the Society learn from his letters, 
torty scholars and though this good design 
was then in its first rise and tender in- 
fancy, yet the Chaplains at Fort St. 
George, conceive great hopes of its grow- 
ing to maturity and perfection, and that 
tiiey shall see a Mission equal to any in 
those parts, through the charitable assist- 
ance of the Enylish and the blessing of 
God on the ministry of Mr. Schultze. The 
governor is very ready to protect and en- 
courage it, and the vestry have kindly en- 
gaged to ailow seven per cent. interest for 
the money, which the Society some years 
ago, remitted thither and placed in the 
Church stock for the use of the Mission- 
aries, The East-India Company likewise 
have been so good as to send orders to all 
who act under them to favour and assist 
this excellent design. And tle Society 
lave promised to remit to Mr, Schultze 
every year, thirty pounds, which consi- 
dering the other expences of the Mission 
is a greater sum than they can well af- 
ford, and yet scarce enough to enable him, 
together with his own salary from Den- 
mark to keep forward this good work, 
until the providence of God shall raise up 
future benefactors. 

“ The Society have, with the assist~ 
ants of their Members and other kind be- 
nefactors been enabled to finish the im- 
pression of ten thousand copies of the 
New Testament in Arabic, so that no- 
thing more is wanting to compleat this 
excellent Christian branch of charity, but 
a sum sufficient to bind them up, and send 
them abroad annually, in such numbers as 
shall be thought most convenient. How- 
ever, it is with pleasure, the Society can 
inform you, that they have been enabled 
by the benefactions already received, to 
send thirteen hundred copies to Aleppo in 
Syria, where they are safely arrived, 
Together, with these copies, they have 
likewise sent the abridgement of the His- 
tory of the Bible translated into Arabic ; 
joiming to it an account of the chief 
truths of the Christian religion: which, as 
it was well considered in every article. of 
it, by several judicious persons at home, 80 
it is exceedingly esteemed by the clergy, 
and others of the Eastern countries who 
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have read it. But for your own satisfac- 
tion, you will receive a copy of this trea- 
tise in English, in the packet sent to you. 
As it will be, I doubt not, an extraor- 
dinary matter of joy to you to hear of the 
prosperity of the Society; so you will, they 
hope, join with them in most sincere 
thanks to God for inclining the heart of a 
very charitable gentlewoman, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Palmer, (who had been a liberal be- 
nefactress to them in her life-time) to leave 
them by her will, about two years ago a 
legacy of four thousanil pounds which has 
been lately paid them by her executors. 
The Society (without loss of time) have 
placed this money out at interest, in- 
tending always to reserve the principal en- 
tire, and to apply the interest of so large a 
donation, from time to time, in such a man- 
ner as may, by the blessing of almighty God 
on their endeavours, most tend to the ad- 
vancement of his glory, and the several 
branches of their pious and charitable de- 
signs. 

The Society would have cause to re- 
joice, if so delightful a thing as music 
could be rendered usefal to promote a 
greater sense of religion among us, and it is 
hoped that by the blessing of God on some 
endeavours now using, they who learn 
to sing, and ethers who have a natural ta- 
lent that way, may be prevailed on to lay 
aside all profane and lewd songs and bal- 
lads, which tend only to the nourishing of 
vice and corrupting of youth, and be will- 
ing to learn such hymns and anthems, as 
when prudently and seriously used, will 
help to raise in their minds good desires, 
and stir them up to piety and virtue, 
They therefore desire to know of their 
corresponding Members how far they ap- 
prove of receiving and dispersing such 
hymns and anthems as are proper to pro- 
mote so good an end. 


Extract from Circular, 1730. 


* As to the Protestant Mission in the 
East-Indies, it continues through the bless- 
ing of God in a very flourishing condition, 
That part of the Mission which has been 
lately planted by the Rev. Mr. Schultze, 
at Madras, the Heathen town adjoining 
Fort St. George, may pow properly be 
called English ; for this Society have en- 
gaged not only to bear the whole expence 
of it, but also sent over from hence in Fe- 
bruary last, an assistant Missionary, the 
Rev. Mr. John Anthony Sartorius: who 
was educated by the late learned and traly 
Clristiap professor, Augustus Hermanous 
Franke, and came recommended to them 
by bis most worthy son avd successor in 
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the divinity chair at Hall, as a person who 
has the true spirit of a Missionary, and is 
extraordinarily qualified im every other 
respect for the good work he has under- 
taken. We are therefore full of hope that 
by the grace of God co-operating with 
these, two Missionaries a great door and 
effectual will be opened in this English 
factory for the salvation of Gentiles through 
faith in Christ. 

“ Mr. Schultze has, indeed, alone with- 
in the compass of half a year, made so con- 
siderable a beginning, as to instruct and 
baptize fifty-three Heathen, which success 
and the esteem the governor and council 
of Fort St. George have for him, have ani- 
niated them to concert measures among 
themselves, for building or purchasing such 
a house as may serve for his own dwelling, 
a catechetieal school, and also a place for 
divine worship, believing that he will never 
fail of a competent support by charitable 
remittances from England, The Society 
have hereupon exerted themselves, even 
beyond their abilities; for though they 
have this year received much larger bene- 
factions than ever to the Protestant Mis- 
sion in those parts, yet these have fallen 
very short of what was wanting : however, 
they cheerfully rely upon that good Pro- 
vidence which has hitherto, wonderfully 
prospered all their undertakings, to raise up 
such a true Christian spirit in this rich and 
trading nation, as will abundantly supply 
whatever can at any time be lacking to 
carry on so glorious a design as that of en- 
larging the kiugdom of God, and of his 
Christ on earth. 

But though the Society have taken the 
English Mission at Madras, under their 
more peculiar care ; yet they are not un- 
mindful of the Danish establishment at 
Tranquebar to which this owes its rise: 
for they have this year made the usual re- 
mittances, and intend hereafter to do the 
like, that there may never be wanting a 
supply of paper, and every thing else that 
can be requisite for keeping the press em- 
ployed in printing the Holy Scriptures, 
and other books in the Malabaric and Por- 
tuguese languages the more effectually to 
spread Christian knowledge among the 
Heathen in those parts; ia doing this, the 
four Missionaries there have been so suc- 
cessful, according to our last advice as not 
only to have printed an impression of the 
whole Bible; but to have added to their 
Church two hundred and sixty-five con 
verts; and there is reason to hope, that 
this work of God will more and more 
prosper in their hands, upon the arrival of 
two other Missionaries who were sent over 
thither, with a pbysician for the service of 
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the Mission, from the college at Copen- 
hagen, and sailed in company with the 
betore-named Mr, Sartorius. 

** As to the impression of the New 
Testament in Arabic, two thousand copies 
are already sent abroad; and when we 
hear of their being disposed of, the rest 
shall follow them at such times, and in 
such numbers as shall be thought most con- 
venient. But notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary expence that has attended these 
foreign branches of their designs, the So- 
ciety have been still exerting themselves 
in the great work of promoting Christian 
knowledge a:id practice at home where in- 
fidelity and iniquity abound, They have 
indeed as it were in a case of the utmost 
necessity, exceeded their annual income 
in distributing seasonable defences of our 
most holy religion against every kind of 
attack. Among which were great num- 
bers of the Bishop of London's first Pas- 
toral letter, they have also bought a large 
impression of the second, written by the 
same right reverend prelate ; who, being 
ever vigilant over the people committed to 
his charge takes all possible care for pre- 
venting and expelling the poison that is 
artfully prepared and commonly sold with- 
in this city; and if the infection of it 
has spread into the country, there cannot 
be a betterantidote than what his Lordship 
has provided. But the uncommon zeal 
which has appeared in the subscribing and 
corresponding members of this Society 
in dispersing the first letter throughout the 
kingdom and into our foreign plantations, 
makes it needless to recommend and press 
what every one of them is probably ready 
to do out ef the forwardness of his own 
mind, where he sees occasion, 

There is now preparing a new edition 
of the account of work-houses, to which 
will be added, every regulation and im- 
provement that has come to the knowledge 
of the Society, and can any way contribute 
towards making this excellent branch of 
Christian charity still more beneficial. 

The rules and orders likewise for the bet- 
ter government of Charity-schools, which 
were last year approved of by all the Bi- 
shops and their observance enjoined by 
them within their respective dioceses, 
have been since published and distributed, 
and will it is hoped answer in every re- 
spect the good design of them by prevent- 
ing or remedying ali abuses, and by re- 
moving all just objections, that they who 
are of the contrary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of them. The 
Society have it still under their con: 
sideration to render music as useful as it 
can be towards promoting a greater sense 
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of religion among us, but the thing itself 
being of a very nice nature, and their 
Members not perfectly agreeing yet, in 
their opinions about the manner and 
means of doing this; no final resolutions 
have hitherto been taken, nor are they 
like to enter upon any particular scheme 
without the maturest deliberation. 


Extract from Circular, 1734. 


“ The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Members chosen by 
them to be trustees for the poor Saltz- 
burghers, daily waiting for the arrival of a 
second and larger transport of those per- 
secuted people at Gravesend, than was 
lately expected, in order to go toGeorgia, 
have directed me to inform you, Sir, and 
their other worthy Members hereof, de- 
siring you will not be offended with them 
for craving your assistance in procuring 
some further supplies from such charitable 
persons as already have been, or may 
(through divine goodness) be touched with 
a compassionate sense of the miseries of 
those distressed people who have aban- 
doned all for the sake of Christ and a good 
conscience. The charge of their subsist- 
ence on their long journey from Augsburg 
to Rotterdam and their passage from that 
port to Gravesend, and during their long 
voyage from thence to Georgia, with their 
maintenance there for one year, and for the 
arms, utensils, and other necessary pro- 
visions which they are to take from hence 
will amount in the whole as near as can 
be computed, to the sum aftermention- 
ed; which the money now remaining in 
the hands of the said trustees (all former 
expences and claims deducted) will not be 
near sufficient to discharge : besides, it might 
appear hard to refuse more of those great- 
lv injured and indigent people should they 
offer themselves te go to Georgia; which 
itis highly probable they will when they 
hear of the kind reception and good set- 
tlement their countrymen have already 
met with there. 

“ The charter trustees for settling a co- 
lony in Georgia are not in a condition (as 
they give the Society to understand) to 
afford them any assistance on the present 
occasion, except the allotting of land to 
these new comers, by reason of the great 
sums they have already expended in fur- 
nishing, transporting, and settling the En- 
glish colonists as also by aiding the Society 
in the first transport of Saltzburghers. 

“ As at first sight this affair of the poor 
Saltzburghers appears to be a truly charit- 
able and pious undertaking, so no doubt 
if carried on faithfully and prudently 
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(which there is great reason to believe) it 
will be graciously accepted, and blessed by 
the Almighty; and how useful and bene- 
ficial the supplying the province with vir- 
tuous and laborious people, may prove to 
our own nation, a few years it is hoped, 
will sufficiently demonstrate ; who knows, 
but the sobriety and industry of those poor 
strangers, who are come ont of great tri- 
bulation, may, by the providence of God, 
be a means of stirring up others less se- 
rious and industrious to imitate their pious 
and prudent example ? 

Note.—1t appears from an annexed ac- 
count that the whole sum collected for the 
Saltzburgh emigrants exceeded 5000/. ; out 
of which, the sum of 1500/. was remitted to 
a clergyman at Augsburgh for the use of 
the emigrants; the sum of 2200/. was in- 
vested in the funds to secure the salaries 
of two ministers who went out in the first 
transport to Georgia ; and the remainder, 
deducting the expenses of printing, Xc., 
was intended to defray the charges of 
carrying out the Saltzburghers, 


COLLEGE AT NOVA SCOTIA, 


Wuite the whole of the North 
American Colonies remained con- 
nected with Great Britain, several 
colleges had been established by 
royal authority, in which the sciences 
were taught and degrees conferred ; 
but when those colonies, which now 
form the United States, became in- 
dependent, and were consequently 
separated from the rest, the colonies 
which still adhered to the British 
sceptre were left without any esta- 
blishment to which they could resort 
for the higher branches of educa- 
tion, 

The anxious solicitude of, his 
late Majesty for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the advancement of 
réligion among all his subjects, ex- 
tended itself to Nova Scotia, where 
he directed his Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir John Wentworth, to adopt the 
most effectual measures for the es- 
tablishment of schools and places 
of learning in that province. In 
consequence of this the provincial 
legislature passed an Act in 1789, 
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establishing a college within the 
province, and endowed it with a 
grant of 400/. per annum. And in 
the following year the Parliament 
of Great Britam granted 1000/. in 
aid of the expences which might be 
incurred in erecting a suitable build- 
ing for the institution, by which 
means, and by the help of other 
sums granted in subsequent years, 
the building was compleated, and 
became the habitation of proper in- 
structors, and was resorted to by 
the youth of the province for the 
pursuit of their studies under the 
tuition which was provided for 
them. 

The site fixed upon for the esta- 
blishment, was at Windsor, 45 miles 
distant from Halifax, where an ex- 
tensive, and in all respects suitable 
piece of ground was purchased for 
that purpose by the provincial legis- 
lature. While the building was 
proceeding, it occurred to the 
friends of the new seminary that it 
would be desirable to obtain a royal 
charter of incorporation, with a 
suitable provision for the mainte- 
nance of a president, fellows, and 
scholars. To this object the late 
Chief Justice of the province, Sir 
Thomas Strange, had given his at- 
tention, but difficulties arose in the 
arrangement of the place, which 
were not removed previously to his 
quitting Nova Scotia for the high 
legal station he has since held in 
India. And the college continued 
with no other support than what it 
received from the provincial legis- 
lature, who by the same Act of 
1789 had appointed the Lieutenant 
Governor and other chief officers of 
the province, governors of the col- 
lege, and had incorporated them. 
The seminary was entrusted to the 
care of the Rev. William Cochran, 
under whose able tuition the scho- 
lars were instructed. in school learn- 
ing, as well as the higher branches 
of education. 

In 1798 the province elected Mr, 
Scrope Bernard (now Sir Scrope) 
their agent, and in their first in- 
7 
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structions to him directed his at- 
tention to the object of obtaining 
a royal charter for the college, with 
a suitable grant from Parliament 
for its support. 

On this and every subsequent 
occasion, where the interests of 
this institution were concerned, the 
zealous and judicious exertions of 
Mr. Bernard were productive of 
great advantage. Having prepared 
the draft of a charter, as soon as 
the period arrived for carrying it 
into effect he applied to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, at that time (1801) 
Colonial Secretary of State, to as- 
sist the object by causing a suitable 
grant to be annually inserted in the 
colonial estimates. 

The learned and excellent pre- 
late, Dr. Moore, then Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, consented to 
have his name inserted as patron of 
the college, and gave the most 
powerful assistance to the measure 
in its progress, and the charter at 
last passed the great seal on the 
12th of May, 1802. 

By this charter it was ordained 
and granted that at Windsor, in 
Nova Scotia, there should be esta- 
blished one college, the mother of 
an University, for the education 
and instruction of youth and students 
in arts and faculties, to continue 
for ever, and to be called King’s 
College—to be an University and 
to have and enjoy all such and 
the like privileges as are enjoyed by 
the Universities in the United King- 
dom. ‘That the students should 
have liberty and faculty of taking 
the: degrees of Batchelor, Master, 
and Doctor, in the several arts and 
faculties at the appointed times, 
and should have liberty within them- 
selves of performing all scholastic 
exercises for the conferring such 
degrees in such manner as should 
be directed by the statutes of the 
said college. His grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 
time being, was appointed patron, 


of the college. The Bishop of Nova 
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Scotia, for the time being, visitor ; 
and the Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia, the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Judge of 
the Court of Vice Admiralty, the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
and the Secretary of the Province, 
severally for the time being, toge- 
ther with any three other persons 
who might from time to time be 
chosen by those above named, were 
appointed the governors of the col- 
lege, with power and authority to 
frame and make statutes, rules, and 
ordinances, for the government of 
the college, and for the manage- 
ment and regulation of all matters 
whatsoever, in any way connected 
with its interest. Such statutes, 
however, or any alteration of them, 
being made subject to the approba- 
tion of the patron. It is, moreover, 
directed, that the college consist of 
one president, three or more fellows 
and professors, and twelve or more 
scholars; and that the governors, 
president, and fellows, be a body 
corporate, by the name and style 
of the governors, president, and 
fellows, of King’s College at. Wind- 
sor, in the province of Nova Scotia. 
Agreeably to the powers granted 
them by the charter, the governors 
proceeded, without delay, to the 
formation of a volume of statutes, 
and as it was the intention of all 
parties interested in the establish. 
ment of this institution, that b 
means of it the ecclesiastical and 
political, as well as literary prin- 
ciples and discipline of the Univer- 
sities in England should, be trans- 
planted and encouraged to take 
root in the colonies, the governors 
adopted the Oxford statutes as, the 
model whereby to frame a volume 
applicable to the state of Nova 
Scotia; and with that view the 
whole system of discipline, the 
studies and lectures, the exercises 
and residence, both in nature and 
extent, which is required. for the 
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different degrees: the habits, and 
all the forms, are as nearly as pos- 
sible the same as at Oxford. 

At the time the charter was 
granted his Majesty’s government 
were induced to allow one thousand 
pounds per annum towards the 
maintenance of this institution. This 
sum, together with the 400/. already 
mentioned as having been granted 
by the provincial legislature, form 
the only funds whereby this college 
has been supported, and it is not, 
therefore, to be supposed that the 
establishment can have made much 
progress towards improvement. 
The Governors have employed their 
inadequate means with the utmost 
judgment and economy, but have 
never been able to accomplish more 
than the establishment of a pre- 
sident and vice-president, combining 
with these offices the different pro- 
fessorships. 

Soon after the passing of the 
charter, the Rev. Thomas Cox, D.D. 
a learned Clergyman of Oxford, was 
invited to be the first president, 
and upon his death, in 1805, was 
succeeded by the present president, 
the Rev. Charles Porter, D.D. of 
Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. To 
the office of president, the statutes 
have attached the professorship of 
divinity, and for want of a regular 
professor, the Rev. Dr. Porter acts 
as professor of mathematics. The 
Rey. William Cochran, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the college 
shortly after the passing of the 
charter, and still holds that office. 
He is, moreover, the professor of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and 
in the absence of a regular profes- 
sor is acting professor of the moral 
sciences and metaphysics. 

There are four scholarships or 
exhibitions of 20/7. each, founded 
by the statutes, to be held for four 
years—which are also paid out of 
the above funds, as well as the 
salary of the steward and other in. 
cidental expences. 
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The grammar-school at Windsor, 
called the collegiate academy, is 
also under the superintendance and 
direction of the governors of the 
college. The salaries of the head 
and assistant masters, together with 
other incidental expences attending 
it, consume nearly the whole of the 
400/. derived from the provincial 
legislature. 

This seminary has always formed 
a part of the college, as the gover- 
nors deemed it essential to the 
welfare of the higher institution that 
a preparatory one should be kept 
in a flourishing state, in which the 
discipline and method of education 
should be under their superintend- 
ance. 

For this school a very handsome 
building of stone has just been com- 
pleted, capable of affording the 
most comfortable accommodation 
for the masters and 40 boys. It 
stands on the grounds of the college 
immediately contiguous to it. 

The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
shewed at an early period their dis- 
position to foster and encourage 
this infant college, and granted, in 
the first instance, four scholarships 
or exhibitions of 30/7. each, to be 
held for seven years by such young 
men as are intended for the Church, 
with a preference to sons of Clergy- 
men. Similar scholarships were 
also granted by the Society to the 
boys at the collegiate academy, and 
the number at both institutions has 
been encreased at various times by 
the munificence of the Society, and 
they now amount to 24 altogether, 
12 at the college and 12 at the 
school. 

As soon as the charter was ob- 
tained, it became an anxious object 
with the friends of this institution 
to form a library for the use of the 
members of the college; and on 
this occasion the late John Wilmot, 
Esq. ever active in promoting what- 
ever he deemed beneficial to man- 
kind, stepped forward with a lau- 
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dable zeal, and aided by the valuable 
and benevolent co-operation of Sir 
Scrope Bernard Morland, who had 
been requested by the governors to 
become the agent of this institution 
in England, Joseph Planta Esq. and 
William Wilberforce, Esq. made a 
spirited appeal to the public, and 
procured from a great many gentle- 
men a contribution of a large num- 
ber of books, and a subscription of 
several hundred pounds in money 
for the purchase of others, which 
have since been expended under the 
direction of the governors, and the 
whole now forms a very useful and 
interesting collection. 

Such is the nature of this institu- 
tion, and from its importance to the 
interests of the Church, and the 
political interests of the colony, as 
respects the mother country, it is 
much to be lamented that it is on 
so limited a scale. It cannot be 
denied that it is of the first import- 
ance to the well-being of a country 
that its youth, who are destined to 
fill the learned professions and the 
first offices connected with them, 
whereby their influence may become 
great and extensive, should be edu- 
cated in sound Church and State 
principles. Many young men have 
already been sent forth from King’s 
College, among the earliest was the 
Rev. Dr. John Inglis, Rector of 
Halifax, who besides his other 
public merits has been eminently 
useful in forwarding the interests 
and promoting the welfare of this 
institution, which may boast of 
having produced him as well as 
many others who are now embarked 
in their different professions in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and else- 
where, and are affording the most 
substantial proofs of the importance 
of the principles in which they have 
been educated ; the number of such 
young men would have been very 
much greater had the means of in- 
struction, and the nature of the es- 
tablishment, permitted it. 

In addition to the very inadequate 
endowment of this college, it is 
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matter of very deep regret that the 
present building, having been ori- 
ginally of wood, and in an exposed 
situation, is now so much decayed 
as to be almost uninhabitable, and 
the governors are totally without 
the means of erecting a new one. 

Such being the state of this in- 
stitution, it is not to be wondered 
at that rival seminaries should be 
rearing their heads in different parts 
of the province, and the more espe- 
cially as the greater part of the po- 
pulation do not belong to the Esta. 
blished Church. In the eastern 
district a college has been esta- 
blished for the education of youth 
in the principles of the Presbyterian 
religion, and a royal charter has 
been granted to it. At Halifax 
another college is also in great for- 
wardness, upon the system of the 
Scotch Universities. 

It cannot but be hoped that the 
attention of those persons from 
whom assistance may be derived 
will be called without delay to this 
important subject; and it might 
reasonably be expected that if a 
new and commodious building were 
erected, and additional protessor- 
ships and statute scholarships esta- 
blished, the whole institution would 
assume a character of respectability 
and importance, that would make 
it resorted to by the youth of New- 
foundland, the Canadas, and the 
West India Islands; and it might 
become in truth, as the charter ex- 
presses it, the mother of an Univer- 
sity, not for Nova Scotia, but the 
whole North American Colonies. 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I BEG leave respectfully to call your 
attention to a paragraph in the 
Morning Herald of Friday last, 21st 
inst. 

STATE OF RELIGION IN 

CANADA. 

‘‘ A public meeting was held yes- 

terday at the City of London Tavern, 
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respecting the state of Religion in the 
two Canadas, where 160,000 persons 
are without religious instruction. At 
one o'clock the Rev. Dr. Waugh took 
the chair in the absence of Charles 
Grant, Esq. The chairman was 
supported by the Rev. Mr. Easton, 
of Montreal, the Rev. Mr. Maddox, 
and other gentlemen. 

“* The chairman called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the vast im- 
portance of the object in view, 
which was to send evangelical minis- 
ters to that immense tract of coun- 
try, the two Canadas, without dis- 
tinction of sect or denomination. 

** The Rev. Mr. Easton, who has 
lately arrived from Montreal, ad- 
dressed the meeting at some length 
on the present state of the two Ca- 
nadas. He stated that the Canadas 
with the extent of 1000 miles, had 
only thirty-eight ministers ; that the 
people were warmly attached to their 
religion, but that the Gospel was 
scarcely any where preached, AND 
PUBLIC WORSHIP WAS THERE UN- 
KNOWN. The Rev. gentleman fur- 
ther stated, that Upper Canada was 
chiefly a Protestant country, but that 
not one out of ten received religious 
instruction, and expatiated on the 
utility of sending out ministers to 
rescue them/romapproaching pagan- 
ism, and keeping (keep ?) alive their 
affection for the mother country. 
Funds would be wanted to forward 
Missionaries thither, and he had no 
doubt that the inhabitants would 
svon take upon themselves the ex- 
pence of supporting the persons 
sent for that object. 

** The Rev. Dr. Maddox, the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Cleod, and other gentlemen, 
warmly espoused the object of the 
meeting, and a series of resolutions 
were unanimously passed in farther- 
ance of this desirable object.” 

This statement, Sit, will anques- 
tionably go to Canada, and will meet, 
from the pen of ‘* a Watchman,” 
the correction it merits, In- the 
mean time we may be permitted to 
inform those who know little or no- 
thing of owr American-colonies, that 
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this highly varnished picture is not 
sketched from nature, but drawn 
from the zealous imaginations of the 
reverend orators at the London Ta- 
vern. Nearly thirty years ago, Sir, 
the episcopal Church of England 
sent out a Bishop to Quebec, by 
whose unwearied zeal churches have 
been built, and regular clergymen 
established in every part of Canada 
where the Protestant Religion pre- 
vails. ‘The government of this coun- 
try, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and a noble sub- 
scription set on foot in England an- 
der the sanction of the Bishop, by 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, one 
of the clergy of Lower Canada, have 
supplied the funds for these objects. 
Regular episcopal visitations extend 
to the remotest settlements; and 
schoolmasters of various classes 
(some on the Madras system) have 
been appointed and sent out from 
England at the expence of govern- 
ment, and of the Society. Frequent 
ordinations take place at Quebec, 
and several clergy have gone out 
from England every year. It is how- 
ever still a fact that more clergy are 
wanted in the townships, and no 
pains nor expence are spared to in- 
duce properly qualified persons to 
undertake those laborious situations ; 
but it is rather too much to assert 
that the Canadas, where there is a 
Bishop, a most respectable body of 
Clergy, numerous schoolmasters, and 
abundance of books, “‘ are without 
religious instruction,” even if we 
could suppose that Dr. Waugh and 
his associates are so bigoted as to 
reckon for nothing the vast number 
of Romish priests, and the still 
more countless swarms of sectarian 
teachers of every denomination, who 
overrun the country. Still less can it 
be tolerated that a man, just ar- 
rived from the spot, should tell us 
that ‘* public worship is there UN- 
KNOWN *.” That gentleman must 
have séen two cathedral Churches at 





* Where he himself consistently acknow- 
ledges there are “ thirty-eight ministers.” 
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Quebec, he must have seen half a 
dozen places of publie worship open 
every Sunday at Montreal, he must 
have heard of Diocesan Committees 
of the Society for promotingChristian 
Knowledge, and District Commit- 
tees of the National Society, in 
every part of the Canadas, and he 
must have known that Mr. Shadgett, 
Master of the Central School at 
Quebec, is organizing the Madras 
system throughout the Diocese. 

I forbear to enlarge further on this 
subject at present, and will only add 
that you, Sir, are perfectly at liberty 
to make your own use of these ob- 
servations with or without the name 
of your very obedient servant, 

THOMAS Brooke MouNTAIN. 


Chalfont, April 26, 1820, 
a ee 


ON SUFFRAGAN OR ASSISTANT 
BISHOPS. 


AMONG the many real benefits to 
be derived by the theological stu- 
dent from an acquaintance with the 
writers of the primitive ages, is the 


satisfaction arising from the assu- . 


ranee that our own Church as well 
in her practice as in her faith is 
built upon the purest model of an- 
tiquity. And whilst we cannot per- 
haps find one point in which our 
discipline essentially varies from 
that of early days, there are few 
in which our conformity with the 
first institutions is more satisfactorily 
proved thau in the establishment of 
a triple order of ministry. In this, 
no less than in other cases, we would 
readily allow that an exact coinci- 
dence in all the minutiz of detail 
is not to be traced—nay more, in 
some points we regret that the un- 
complying nature of circunistances 
has made the dissimilarity so evi- 
dent. And in this concession we 
grant no more than our Church her. 
self warrants us in doing by her 
own example, when she reminds us, 
in the commencement of the Com- 
mination, of that godly discipline 
of the primitive Church, for the res- 
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toration of which she at the same 
time expresses her great anxiety. In 
every point however of esseutial im- 
portance, in whatever may distin- 
guish a true from an unsound branch 
of the Catholic Church, we are uni- 
formly primitive. ‘Thus on the sub- 


ject of our ministry, whilst we are 


far from maintaining that an exact 
correspondence, exists in the nature 
and duties of the office now intrust- 
ed to our deacons, with that borne 
by those holy men, who first were 
designated by that appellation in 
the apostolic age; we are at the 
same time most firm in maintaining 
that there never was a time, when 
the three distinct orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon, were not regard. 
ed as indispensably necessary in the 
Church, and that in the purest 
times they were exclusively so re- 
garded. And we appeal to the un- 
interrupted testimony of antiquity 
in confirmation of the prefatory ru- 
bric to the ordination service of our 
Church. It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures and ancient authors that from 
the apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ's 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons. ‘‘ Which offices were evermore 
had in such reverend estimation that 
no man might presume to execute 
any of them, except he were first 
called, tried, examined, and known 
to have such qualities as are requi- 
site Yor the same, and also by public 
prayer with imposition of hands 
were approved and admitted there- 
unto Sy lawful authority.” What- 
ever doubts may have sometimes 
suggested themselves to my mind 
on the admission of the truth of 
this assertion in its fullest extent 
(and “ for the more confirmation of 
our faith,” it is well that doubts on 
every subject should be entertained) 
those have been wholly removed. I 
must regard the fact to be as in- 
controvertibly established, as any 
the least disputable point of ancient 
history. And although charity for- 
bids us to reflect upon those, whe 
X x 
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dissent from us in 2 question of such 
vital moment, it affords matter of 
most sincere congratulation to us 
all, to be assured that in the midst 
of the quicksands which surround 
us, our Church is built upon the 
rock of Scripture and cemented by 
mortar of no human tempering. It 
is not my intention to intrude upon 
your readers any quotations from 
the primitive writers in confirmation 
of this point, or any arguments de- 
duced from them. ‘This has again 
and again been done most ably, and 
the strong reasons for the practice 
of our Church are in the possession 
of every one; and I know too well the 
natural operation of less powerful 
arguments, or of the same argu- 
ments in less skilful and weaker 
hands. But there is a subject con- 
nected closely with the history of 
Episcopacy, and if | mistake not bear- 
ing in no slight degree, and itself af- 
fording an interesting topic of spe- 
culation upon a practical question 
of ecclesiastical polity im our own 
times, which is not so generally 
known as that a few observations in 
your Remembrancer would subject 
the writer to a charge of arrogance. 
“ The oftice and duties of suf- 
fragan or assistant bishops.” 

Like every other question con- 
nected with the institutions of man, 
we cannot wonder should the one 
before us be found to present dif- 
tieulties in the way of the most pa- 
tient and candid enquirer. Subject 
as these are not only to the great 
and sudden changes of positive 
enactment of laws, which we expect 
to find detailed in the page of his- 
tory, but to the imperceptible work- 
ings of time, and to the natural ef- 
fects of circumstances long since 


forgotten, it cannot be matter of 


surprise if one, who would extract 
an impartial report of the nature 
and history of an order of men in- 
stituted so many ages past; and 
since the almost universal abolition 
of which so many centuries have 
now elapsed, should meet with ap- 
parently contradictory statements, 
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and have to weigh the relative value 
of conflicting testimonies. This we 
might have antecedently calculated 
upon, and by experience our antici- 
pations prove by no means ground- 
less. Reserving for another occasion 
some collateral issues (if 1 may so 
speak,) I beg leave to offer the 
following as a fair though very im- 
perfect sketch of the history of this 
portion of the Christian priest- 
hood. 

The history of the New Testa- 
ment does not close before it in- 
forms us of the establishment of 
bishops in different cities as station- 
ary and permanent presidents and 
overseers each of his respective 
flock. And among the earliest con- 
stitutions of the Church we find 
a law generally observed, that there 
should be no more than one bishop 
in one city, however large or sup- 
plied with whatever number of 
priests. On some occasions how- 
ever when the age and infirmities 
of one, who had spent his life in the 
service of his great Master, dis- 
qualified him for an effectual dis- 
charge of the various and weighty 
duties of his office, it was not deem- 
ed contrary to the spirit of the law 
for him to invest another with the 
episcopal character by canonical 
consecration, and to entrust him 
with the discharge of the most ar- 
duous and toilsome functions of his 
station. Thus St. Augustine him- 
self informs us, that his spiritual 
father Valerius had consecrated him 
bishop, and admitted him to sit to- 
gether with him as bishop; though 
we must not omit to mention, that 
when in his turn St. Augustine be- 
came aged and was distracted by 
the multiplicity of business concern- 
ing the state of the Church, whilst 
he desired with the consent of his 
clergy and people to have Eradius 
a presbyter of his Church joined 
with him as a coadjutor while he 
lived, and whom he designed as his 
successor after his death, yet to 
avoid offence he would not have 
him consecrated bishop, but desired 
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that he might continue presbyter 
still; apologizing for his own and 
his predecessor's former conduct by 


assuring his clergy that neither of 


them were aware of the prohibition 
expressed in a Canon of the Nicene 
Council. There are other instances 
of exactly the same nature upon 
record. This appointment and con- 
secration of a coadjutor arose from 
the idea never lost sight of in 
the best and earliest ages of the 
Church, of the necessity of the per- 
sonal inspection and supcerintend- 
ence of the bishop, and his person- 
al acquaintance with every part of 
his diocese. The real supervision 
(eancxomsa) of the bishop, from which 
he even derived his name was con. 
sidered as indispensible, and wholly 


inseparable from a due discharge of 


his momentous duty. Upon the 
same principle, when in the progress 
of Christian truth not in the cities 
only (which history tells us were 
first converted) but in the surround- 
ing country also the word of the 
Lord grew and prevailed, and mul- 
titudes through vast districts were 
added to the Church ; the city bi- 
shops created a new sort of assist- 
ants whom they appointed as bi- 
shops of the distant villages and 
country. These were called Chore- 
piscopi (ywpetscxoeros) rural bishops. 
Not as some have supposed because 
they were priests of the choir in thie 
mother Church, but because they 
were the bishops of the country, as 
he whose assistants they were was 
called bishop of the city, or some- 
times by pre-eminence merely, “ the 
bishop.” That these chorepiscopi 
or as they have been since 
called suffragans, were really and 
fully invested with the episcopal 
character by apostolical consecra- 
tion, cannot | cunceive be doubted 
by any one who will carefully and 
impartially examine the original do- 
cuments, and not rely too implicitly 
wpon the representations of those, 
who wrote after the institution of 
these coadjutors had fallen into dis- 
repute, and had, partly by most un- 
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justifiable means, been condemned 
and forbidden. But this perhaps 
you may think it desirable to re- 
serve as one of those collateral 
questions which we may discuss se- 
parately. Taking it for granted then 
for the present, that they were truly 
apostotical bishops; we shall tind 
some difficulty in ascertaining pre- 
cisely the extent and limits of their 
powers ; and probably if we attempt 
to enumerate their functions which 
we may find recorded in some an~ 
cient writings, and represent them 
as essential to their office or limit 
their authority exclusively to the 
exercise of these, we shall m each 
case fall into an error. One prin- 
ciple however, which will easily ac- 
count for the absence of uniformity 
in the case, seems to have been, 
that they were to confine their la- 
bours within the bounds prescribed 
by their superior bishop. This prin- 
ciple, as was natural, in process of 
time was often lost sight of by them. 
And we consequently find the re- 
peated interference of individual bi- 
shops as well as of whole councils 
to check their incroachments upon 
the paramount privileges of the bi- 
shop of the Episcopal See, within 
whose jurisdiction they were ap- 
pointed. Thus in the 13th Ca- 
non of the Council of Ancyra (the 
metropolis of Galatia) held at the 
beginning of the fourth century we 
read this declaration: It is not 
lawful for rural bishops to ordain, 
by imposition of hands, priests or 
deacons, without having obtained 
permission of the bishop by letter 
in each diocese.—(I have purposely 
omitted one clause of this canon, 
because it is closely connected with 
the question we have reserved for 
future consideration.)—To all the 
inferior offices of the Church, 
(which began soon to multiply be- 
yond the example of the primitive 
times,) they seem to have ordained 
without any restraint, and to have 
been confirmed in their right to do 
so specitically by the Council of An- 
tioch. St. Basil, however, whose 
xx Z 
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unwearied diligence in his oftice, 
forms a most noble example to his 
successors in the Church, requires 
that the rural bishops should sub- 
mit the names even of these to him- 
self, and obtain his license to or- 
dain them. By another Council 
(that of Riez) we find their autho- 
rity to confirm converts after bap- 
tism fully recognized. And in the 
13th Canon of the Council of Neo- 
crsarea, convened nearly at the 
same time with that of Ancyra, they 
are acknowledged as the representa- 
tives of the seventy disciples, and 
therefore admitted to officiate in 
the metropolitan Cathedral in cer- 
tain cases where the country priests 
are expressly excluded. It was not 
long however before their authority 
began to decline, and their powers 
gradually to be diminished. Whe- 
ther we are to assign this to the ir- 
regularity of the institution, (which 
I acknowledge I can find no solid 
ground for doing,) or to a gradual 
introduction of more relaxed no- 
tions as to the necessity of personal 
inspection in the bishop ; when the 
honour and aggrandizement of the 
metropolitan prelate began to be 


preferred to the spiritual welfare ot 


the flock, we find the first blow 
struck at the institution in the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea about the year 360. 
This council decreed, that rural bi- 
shops should no longer be conse- 
erated, and to supply their place, 


they appointed a certain number ot 


presbyters of the circuit, wepodevias, 
whose province it was to visit the 
different parts of the diocese, and 
report to the bishop. These cor- 
responded very closely with the 


rural deans of our own Church, if 


we consider the intention of their 
institution, and the powers with 
which they are invested. The or- 
der, however, of chorepiscopi was 
by no means universally suspended, 
although doubtless their power and 
dignity suffered considerable dimi- 
nution. For, in the Council of 


Chalcedon, we find the chorepis- 
eopi present and subscribing ; but 
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they are degraded to the necessity 
of signing in the name of those bi- 
shops whose representatives they 
were; whereas before we observe 
them subscribing in their own name. 
To mention only one instance, out 
of at least sixteen now before me, 
among the signatures to the Canons 
of the Council of Neocesarea, we 
read ‘ Stepanus, Chorepiscopus 
Cappadocie.”—This seems to have 
been the condition of this order of 
sufiragan bishops, existing in some 
parts, especially in the west, but 
not held in general esteem, till the 
ninth century—when the forged 
Decretals of Damasus * represented 
them as no true bishops.—‘* And so 
(to use the words of Bingham) the 
order, by the pope’s tyranny, came 
to be laid aside in the western 
Church.” 

it would be worse than ungrate- 
ful were I not to express the assist- 
ance offered me in this inquiry by 
Bingham. The last sentence, how- 
ever, seems not altogether correct ; 
for we are informed in Wharton’s 
book on the Bishops of London, 
that so late as the 14th century, 
one Petrus Corabiensis, or Corba- 
riensis, was the chorepiscopus or 
suffragan bishop of Stephen, then 
bishop of London, who officiated 
for many bsshops within the province 
of Canterbury in conterring orders, 
consecrating churches, and in every 
other episcopal duty. And, in a 
manuscript in the Lambeth library, 
(which | have never seen,) there is 
to be found a catalogue of the rural 
or suffragan bishops of the provinee 
of Canterbury :—which in _ itself 
should seem to imply, what the 
lighest authority assures us of, that 
the order was fully known, and ac- 
knowledged, and preserved in the 
Church of England before the Re- 
formation. This point, however, I 





* Must we not suppose Bishop Burnet 
guilty of an inaccuracy when he speaks 
of “a decretal of Damascus being 
forged?” Perhaps it was originally ap 
error of the press, 
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have not had time or opportunity of 
examining with the attention the 
subject requires. From about the 
middle of the 14th century I have 
found no mention made of rural bi- 
shops, though I cannot doubt that 
a closer examination into the re- 
cords of the Church would supply 
us with many, till the 26th year of 
Henry 8th, 1534. In which an act 
of parliament was passed authoriz- 
ing the election and consecration of 
assistant or suffragan bishops in 
more than twenty places in different 
parts of the kingdom. The pre- 
amble to this act deserves particular 
attention, inasmuch as it recognizes 
most unequivocally the election and 
consecration of such chorepiscopi 
from ancient times. It runs thus: 
** Albeit that sithence the beginning 
of this present parliament good and 
honourable ordinances have been 
established for elections, presenta- 
tions, consecrations, and investing 
of archbishops and bishops of this 
realm; yet, nevertheless, no provi- 
sion hath hitherto been made for 
suffragans, which have been accus- 
tomed to be had within this realm, 
for the more speedy administration 
of the Sacraments, and other good 
wholesome and devout things and 
landable ceremonies, to the increase 
of God’s honour, and for the commo- 
dity of good and devout people: Be 
it therefore enacted, that the towns 
of Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Dover, &c. &c. and the Isle of 
Wight, shall be taken and accepted 
for sees of bishops suffragans to be 
made within this realm: and that 
every archbishop and bishop being 
disposed to have any suffragan, shall 
and may at their liberties name and 
elect, every of them for their pecu- 
liar diocese, two honest and dis- 
creet spiritual persons, and shall 
present them to the king.” The act 
then provides, that the king shall 
have power to appoint one of them 
as bishop of some one of the sees 
abeve mentioned ; it then requires 
the archbishop to ordain and conse- 
erate him, Afterwards, in strict 
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conformity with the primitive usage, 
it limits the authority of the bishop 
suffragan to such acts, as the arch- 
bishop or bishop to whom they are 
suffragans, shall commission them 
to perform ; and gives the diocesan 
power to determine the nature and 
extent of their receipts, and grants 
them certain immunities. It is very 
evident that these corresponded in 
the nature of their office most ex- 
actly with the chorepiscopi of the 
primitive Church; that name only 
being assigned to them, which is ge- 
nerally used to denote the bishops 
of a province, whom the primate 
has or had the power of convening 
to give the suffrage and advice in a 
provincial synod. 

This act, with a great variety of 
others which abridged or denied the 
papal authority, was, as we might 
naturally have expected to find, 
since their existence had long been 
pronounced obnoxious to the see of 
Rome, repealed in the first or se- 
cond year of Philip and Mary; and 
was as naturally re-enacted by the 
first of Elizabeth. Whether it has 
ever been again repealed I have not 
been able to ascertain. Dr. Rowth 
enumerates ten names of suffragan 
bishops elected and consecrated 
under the authority of this law; 
three of whom, at least, Barnes, 
Sterne, and Rogers, were advanced 
to that dignity during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Whether the revival of so ancient 
an order might not be attended with 
most beneficial effects to the cause 
of Christianity, and contribute 
largely to the honour and welfare 
of our truly Apostolic Church, may 
perhaps be deemed worthy of se- 
rious consideration. When we re- 
flect upon the vast extent of many 
of our dioceses, and the enormous 
increase of our population ; when 


we consider how great a portion of 


the time of our prelates is required 
for the due discharge of the poli- 
tical and legislative branch of their 
office, and how utterly impossible 
it is for many of them to exert that 
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personal inspection, and obtain that 
intimate acquaintance with the state 
of their diocese, its defects and its 
wants, which was in past ages 
deemed essentially necessary in 
every one who undertook an office 
of such awtul responsibility, many 
perhaps may be induced to hope 
for a restoration of that order of 
bishops, whose labours for so many 
years were attended by the happiest 
results to the cause of religion. 
That many among the truest friends 
to our Establishment are anxious 
for the restoration of this order 
among us, I have no hesitation in 
affirming. In the detail of their 
office many difficulties might at first 
present themselves; but | feel as- 
sured they are not insurmountable ; 
and that the practical benefit ra- 
tionally to be expected from active 
ministers of this class, would abund- 
antly compensate all that could 
theoretically or practically be urged 
against the measure. 

To myself I candidly confess it 
appears that the revival of this order 
is called for in some degree by the 
exigencies of the times in which we 
live ; that it is sanctioned by a law 
almost three centuries old, the very 
preamble of which recognizes them 
as of old time accustomed to be had 
within this realm ; and that as they 
have been appointed and conse- 
crated in England since the full es- 
tablishment of Protestantism among 
us, so are they most perfectly in 
conformity with the spirit and prac- 
tice of the earliest and best times. 

Together with the question al- 
ready reserved, I purpose deferring 
the translation of some early writ- 
ings upon this subject till my next 
letter. 

GAGATES OXONIENSIS. 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ OLD PRE- 
@EVENT,” (No. 16, April, 1820, p. 
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214,) says, that he ‘ had no oppor- 
tunity of examining any Prayer 
Book in the reign of James IL, 
William III., or Anne.’ I can in- 
form him that one (in 8vo.) which 
I have before me, printed in the 
reign of Anne, has the following 
form of prayer ; 

“ The Princess Sophia, and all 
the Royal Family.” 

I cannot state the year, because 
the title page is lost; but precisely 
the same form is given, throughout 
the Services, in the second edition 
of Dr. Nicholls’ Paraphrase on the 
Common Prayer, 1709. 

Alluding to the offices for Nov. 
5; Jan. 30; and May 29; your 
correspondent says (p. 216,) ‘ these 
forms have been usually’ (in the 
second column, ‘ hitherto,’) ‘ an- 
nexed to the Book of Common 
Prayer by an Order of Council.’ 
In the Prayer Book above mention- 
ed, these three services, containing 
the words “ Sovereign Queen Anne,” 
have not any order of Anne’s set 
after, or before, them; but the 
order of Mary, given 6th October, 
1692, in the fourth year of her 
reign, is subjomed. Yet, in the 
same Prayer Book, there is an 
order for the Office of Accession, 
8th March, given 7th February, 
1703—4, in the second year of 
Anne’s reign. These four Offices, 
being on corresponding sheets (Aa, 
Bb,) were evidently printed at the 
same time. As to the Offices for 
Nov. 5, Jan, 30, May 29, I see no 
more need of an Order in Council 
for their continuance, than there is 
of an Order to continue the other 
parts of the “* Book of Common 
Praver and Liturgy of the Church 
of England.” I may be under a 
mistake ; if so, I shall be glad to 
be set right. The “ Form of 
Prayer with Thanksgiving to be 
used yearly upon the fifth day of 
November,” was made for comme- 
morating the ‘* happy deliverance,” 
not only ‘“* of King James I.,” but 
also of “ the Three Estates of Eng- 
land,” as Protestent, “‘ from the 
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most traitorous and bloody-intended 
Massacre,” devised by Popish mal- 
contents, The Act of Parliament, 
made in the third year of King 
James the First, appears to me to 
order the perpetual observance of 
that day. The service being also 
‘ accommodated to celebrate the 
landing and accession of William 
lif.,’ is an additional reason why 
the day should be thus observed ; 
because his ‘* happy arrival” was 
“© for the deliverance of our church 
and nation.” The preamble to the 
** Form of Prayer’ for the 29th 
May, after setting forth the design 
of that office, informs us that “ that 
day in every year is by Act of Par- 
liament appointed to be for ever 
kept holy ;” (Rubric,) ‘* as a day 
of Public Thanksgiving.” What 
need is there of farther Order in 
Council? The * Form of Prayer, 
with Fasting, to be used yearly on 
the 30th January,” appears, from 
the very design of it, to be equally 
authorized and binding, although no 
mention is there made of an Act of 
Parliament. If these three Offices 
were authorized by Acts of Parlia- 
ment for an unlimited time, and 
these Acts are not repealed, I think 
all Ministers who have declared that 
they “ will conform to the Liturgy of 
the Chureh of England, as it is now 
by law established,” are ‘‘ bound to 
say and use’ them. The King, 
upon his accession to the govern- 
ment, and by undertaking to defeud 
and maintain the constitution in 
church and state, virtually ratifies, 
for his part, all laws and statutes 
then in being and force, and which 
were not made to depend on the 
life of the former sovereign. There- 
fore, though it may be ‘ desirable’ 
to your correspondent, (and, possi- 
bly, his desire will be granted) there 
seems, at least to me, no more ne- 
cessity that the will and pleasure of 
the king should be particularly de- 
clared for the continuance of the 
three Offices in question, than that 
his Majesty should expressly, and 
singly, mention any, and every, Act 
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of Parliament, already in foree, re- 
lating to the church and state. 

‘No notice has been taken,’ of 
these Offices by the Council, 12th 
February, 1820, because there was 
no need of taking any. If * Old 
Precedent’ will examine the said 
services in the old or new editions 
of the Prayer Book, he will not 
find (unless I mistake) in the col- 
lects to be used for the existing 
sovereign and royal family, any name 
but that of the sovereign. The 
name of his present Majesty being 
GEORGE, there was nothing in the 
forms, as they stood in the reign of 
our late king, to be altered. But 
the case was different with regard 
to the Office for the Accession, 
Other names being therein men- 
tioned, there was place for altera- 
tion. And as this Office is ex- 
pressly for the person and family of 
the existing sovereign, there seems 
to be sufficient reason why that 
sovereign should order it to be con- 
tinued. From what your corres~ 
pondent writes (page 215, middle 
of second column) one might be led 
to suppose that he had never read 
the services for Nov. 5, Jan. 30, 
and May 29. -The collect to be 
used in the communion service on 
Nov. 5, has this clause ; 

“© We beseech thee to protect 
and defend our sovereign King 
GEORGE, and all the Royal Family ; 
from all treasons and conspiracies.” 
(Edd. 1819. 1805. and all others of 
Geo. L., IL., ILL.) 

The collect to be used 30th Janu- 
ary, after the prayer ‘ For the 
whole state of Christ’s church,” &c. 
has the following words : 

** Beseeching thee, still to con- 
tinue thy gracious protection over 
the whole Royal Family, and to 
grant to our gracious Sovereign 
King GEORGE, a long and happy 
reign over us.” 

The collect to be used on the 
29th May, after the same prayer, 
has the following sentence : 

“ Protect and defend our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, with the whole 
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Royal Family, from all treasons and 
conspiracies.” 

These very old forms are as much 
parallel to the form in question, as 
that ‘ published during the Ameri- 
can war (1778, 1781,) and quoted 
by ‘ Old Precedent. Remember, 
I am arguing neither for, nor against 
the omission of the Queen’s name. 
Respecting the first Rubric in the 
office for 30th January, | would 
notice that in the Common Prayer 
Book above mentioned, of Queen 
Anne's reign, it runs, and is pointed 
thus : 

« If this day shall happen to be 
Sunday, this Form of Prayer shall 
be used, aud the Fast kept the next 
day following.” 

There is, indeed, much ambiguity 
in this wording and punctuation. 
The same method of pointing the 
clause may be seen iu many editions. 
By leaving out the comma after the 
word “ Sunday,’’ and inserting it 


after ‘‘ used,” it would appear, as 
your correspondent rightly observes, 


that the service is to be used on 
Sunday: and I know that this has 
been done. But in some late edi- 
tions, (one of 1819,) there is a com- 
ma afier “ Sunday,” but no pause 
whatever after ‘‘ used” until the one 
after ‘‘ following :’’ this reading im- 
plies that the service is to be used 
on the next day followimg. Llow- 
ever, | wish this point to be clearly 
settled, that it may be known to all 
whether the service is to be used on 
Sunday, or not. 

There are other subjects (not 
mentioned by ‘ Old Precedent,’) on 
which I wish information, The 
Rubrics order that the Acts of Par- 
liament for Nov. 5, and May 29, be 
read in the church. The Act against 
Swearing, is to be read in the 
church. There may be other Acts 
to be read in the church, every year. 
Where are the clergymen to get 
these Acts? How are they to be 
supplied with them? His Majesty's 
Proclamation, 12th Feb. 1820, was 
(very properly) sent to the ministers 
at the respective parishes. But I 
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have not been able to find the Acts 
above alluded to, in any church. 
It is clear that if ministers have 
them not, they cannot read them. 

The third Rubric after the Ni- 
cene Creed gives the following di- 
rection ; 

‘* Then (that is, after the sermon, 
or homily,) shall the priest return to 
the Lord’s table, and begin the 
offertory, &e.” The first Rubric, 
at the end of the Communion Ser- 
vice, directs that, ‘‘ Upon Sundays 
and other Holy-days (if there be no 
communion) shall be said all that is 
appointed at the communion, uotil 
the end of the general Prayer (for 
the whole state of Christ’s chureh 
militant here. in earth,) together 
with one or more of these collects 
last before rehearsed, conelnding 
with the blessing.” 

Notwithstanding these plain di- 
rections, I believe the aforesaid 
Prayer, as far as I have seen, and 
can recollect, has been very gene- 
rally onntted after the Sermon. 
Aud it would seem that this has been 
the manner for a long time; as the 
congregations do not appear to ex- 
pect the minister to return from the 
pulpit to the Lord’s table to begin 
the Offertory, except when there is 
a communion. Is there sufticient 
authority for this omission? _ 

OLD STatuTE. 


a 


To the Editor af the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


AT a time when the Roman Catho- 
lics are making their political claims 
a prominent subjeet of public no- 
tice, the knowledge of their religi- 
ous proceedings cannot be a matter 
of trifling concern. The following 
relation may therefore serve to ap- 
prize their Protestant advocates of 
the schemes they form for propa- 
gating their tenets, and inveigling 
men into the profession of their 
faith. 

There are two piincipal methods 
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of conversion employed by them. 
The first is the marriage of Papists 
with Protestants; in most instances 
the woman is the Protestant, as they 
probably find females more easily 
persuaded, and when converted, the 
more active promoters of the con- 
version of others. A proof of this 
will appear in the following ac- 
count. The other method is bri- 
bery: for a refusal to afford assist- 
ance and relief but to those of their 
own belief, and a tacit, if not ac- 
knowledged promise of support, if 
the party will attend their worship, 
and unsparing liberality to those 
who do apostatize, can hardly be 
called by any other name. 

The circumstances, which are 
now to be related, occurred in the 
case of an old woman, who died in 
the month of October last, in the 
eightieth year of her age. She was 
the mother of two daughters, whom 
she brought up in the principles of 
the Established Church, being her. 
self a conscientious Church-woman, 
and a regular attendant at the altar. 
These daughters are both married 
and settled in life with families. 
One of them married a Papist, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Stony- 
hurst, the well-known Catholic esta- 
blishment, in Lancashire, at no great 
distance from which the old woman 
had lived from her infancy, in a 
small town in the same county. 
This daughter had subsequenily to 
her marriage been converted to Po- 
pery, and had brought up her chil- 
dren in that faith. The other 
daughter married a Churchman, and 
continues with her husband and 
family a faithful member of our 
communion. They were settled in 
a country village, which forms part 
of a parochial chapelry, at the dis- 
tance of two miles from the church, 
and residence of the minister. At 
the house of this daughter it was 
the old woman’s lot to end her days. 
About a fortnight before her death, 
she had walked from her own fesi- 
dence, a distance of twelve miles, to 
visit her. After being with her a 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 18. 
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few days she was taken ill, and im 
a little ‘time confined to her bed, 
The daughter partook of the reli- 
gious spirit and principles of her 
mother; and when she saw her 
weakness increase, with her consent 
and at her desire sent for the minis- 
ter of the chapelry, from whom, 
after a preparatory visit, she receiv- 
ed the sacrament. She was then in 
the greatest bodily weakness, though 
fully sensible of the important busi- 
ness in which she was engaged. 
Her relations had been previously 
made acquainted with her illness ; 
a messenger having been dispatched 
to the other daughter, who had 
married a Papist, and forsaken her 
mother’s religion for his, to express 
the wish of her dying parent to see 
her*. The substance of her reply 
was, that it was of no use to see a 
heretic, whose soul, for the want of 
a Popish priest, was sinking into 
ruin. What an awful fulfilment of 
the prediction of Christ, ‘‘ The 
father shall be divided against the 
son, and the son against the father, 
the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mo- 
ther,” &c.—Luke xii. 52. *‘ It must 
needs be that offences come,” said 
the same divine lips, but they em- 
phatically added, ‘*‘ Wo be to that 
man, by whom they come.” 

A few hours after the old woman 
had partaken of the sacrament, one 
of her grand-daughters, a daughter 
of the last-mentioned woman, ar- 
rived : when she learnt that she had 
been visited by the regular clergy- 
man of the place, in the true spirit 
of Popery, she assured her that all 
this would be of no service to her 
soul; that none but a priest could 
do her any good; that he could 
pray for her both whilst she conti- 
nued alive, and after her death; 





* It should be mentioned, that this 
daughter and her friends had at ‘various 
times done their utmost by persuasion and 
promises, to cause her mother to renounce 
her Church, and become a Papist, but 
without the least success, 
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and that none else could assist her 
in the work of salvation. It was in 
vain that the aged sufferer urged 
the difference of faith in which she 
had been educated and passed her 
life; and her willingness to abide 
by the consequences which it would 
produce to her in another world; 
that it was to no purpose to seek 
for the future happiness of her soul 
in this her last hour, by a nominal 
ehange of faith, if the belief and 
practice of her former life had been 
wrong. In vain did she urge the 
uneasiness and animosities it would 
occasion to her other relatives and 
their families, all of whom were 
true and sincere members of the 
Church of England, and all of whom, 
it-may with truth be added, are or- 
naments of their profession. 

For a young woman, zealous in 
the cause she had espoused, to si- 
lence the objections of one who had 
arrived at that protracted period of 
existence, in which ‘‘ strength is but 
Jabour and sorrow,” and who was 
actually lying ai the point of death, 
was no difficult task: she sent for 
the priest from Stonyhurst, who 
readily obeyed the summons, and 
arrived at the house between four 
and five o'clock in the afternoon, 
preceded a very short time by the 
mother of the young woman who 
had sent for him, the old woman’s 
daughter, who upon her marriage 
had been converted to Popery. * 
He continued with the sick woman 
a considerable time, the Pepish re- 
latives only being present ; the other 
daughter, the mistress of the house 
in. which she lay, was excluded. 
He repeated his visit the following 
morning, and whilst he was with 
the sick woman, another of her re- 
lations, a nephew, the son of her 
own sister, arrived, a strenuous and 


* Some may perbaps be disposed to ask, 
whether this readiness on the part of the 
priest, and the visit of the daughter at the 
same time, after she had expressed her re- 
luctance to see her mother, does not shew 
something of a pre-concerted plan, 
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able defender of the Church, and 
well acquainted with the character 
and spirit of Popery. He had 
heard as he was coming, of the 
visits of the priest, and of his being 
then at the house. As he was con- 
vinced that his aged and sick rela- 
tive was a true and decided Protes- 
tant, he arrived in a state of great 
agitation, indignant at the imposi- 
tion which had been practised upon 
her; for considering her age and 
particular situation, it cannot be 
considered in any other light. He 
immediately proceeded into her pre- 
sence, and interrupted the priest in 
his proceedings. An argument en- 
sued, in which the Protestant could 
not be driven from the strong posi- 
tion of Scripture with which he was 
well acquainted. It is impossible 
to collect all that was urged on both 
sides: to select one instance, the 
priest was charged with keeping 
the people in ignorance; he insi- 
nuated that it was necessary and 
for their good; the Protestant re- 
plied, he had then greatly mistaken 
the word of God, since he believed 
it was commanded to be made so 
plain, ‘‘ that he may run, that read- 
eth it*.” After a discussion which 
continued upwards of three hours, 
carried on at the poor old woman's 
bed-side: he dismissed the priest, 


* The following circumstance is pecu- 
liarly worthy of notice. The grand-daugh- 
ter expressed a wish to the priest at one of 
his visits, that the old woman should be 
baptized. He said there was no necessity 
for it, because at the time she was bap- 
tized according to the rites of our church, 
the baptism was as valid as if administered 
by a Popish priest : but that the heresy of 
our church had increased so much within 
the last forty years, that the repetition of 
baptism to those who had received church 
baptism within that time, was indispensa- 
ble. What the meaning of this is, or whe- 
ther the priest feared that if he adminis- 
tered baptism to a person in a state of in- 
sensibility, and not consenting to receive 
it, he was guilty of a violation of the law, 
and subject to punishment, he himself can 
best explain. 
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perhaps not with the greatest cour- 
tesy, and charged him not to return 
again. After speaking to his Po- 
pish relatives of the impropriety of 
causing such an intrusion, and re- 
primanding the Protestant daugh- 
ter, whose mildness of temper and 
disposition form her only excuse, 
for suffering it to take place in her 
own house, when she knew that her 
mother, as well as herself, had not 
the least inclination to Popery, he 
took his leave. 

The priest however was not de- 
terred by the encounter he had ex- 
perienced, for the day but one after, 
being Sunday, he came again, but 
finding the poor woman in a state 
of complete insensibility, he did not 
stay many minutes. ‘here is rea- 
son to suppose that something of 
the nature of a fit had seized her 
on the morning of that day on 
which she had received the sacra- 
ment, which was the preceding 
Thursday ; and the clergyman who 
administered it was induced, by the 
manifest weakness of the patient, 
to refrain from saying more to her 
than the solemnity of the occasion 
absolutely required. Tuesday ar- 
rived before she was recovered from 
this attack, whatever it was, so as 
to speak with firmness, and in a 
conversation with her nephew, who 
came again to see her, she said she 
was totally unconscious of what had 
happened, and did not know that 
the priest had been to visit her: 
indeed it may easily be imagined 
what her situation was, when an 
altercation was carried on more 
than three hours at her bed-side, 
of which she did not take the least 
notice. She lived till Thursday, 
and before her death, declared in 
the presence of her relations ker 
inviolable attachment to the Church 
in whose communion she had lived, 
and was resolved to die; and it is a 
satisfaction to add that she did thus 
die ; unmoved and undisturbed, by 
the suggestions of ill judging, though 
perhaps well meaning, friends, and 
the intrusion of precipitate men, 
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whose meaning and designs are best 
known to themselves; she died in 
the communion of our Apostolic 
Church, in humble reliance upon the 
merits of a crucified Saviour, whom 
that Chureh points out as the only 
purchaser of the salvation of men. 
But the matter, far as it had 
gone, did not rest here. The corpse 
of the old woman was removed for 
interment to the place of her abode, 
in which place a Popish priest also 
resided. This man on the day of 
the funeral was coming to the house 
in which it lay, on the authority of 
a letter from the priest at Stonys 
hurst, which informed him that'the 
deceased had received the rites of 
the Romish church, to perform the 
ceremony which is usual amongst 
Papists, before the body is carried 
out to the church-yard. He was 
met by the very man who had ene 
countered and vanquished the Sto- 
nyhurst priest, on his visit to the 
old woman before her death, and in 
consequence of what he heard from 
him, had the prudence to desist 
from his intention, and return home. 
The corpse was buried according to 
the rites of the Church of England, 
unattended however by one of the 
Popish relatives of the deceased. 
The practice of bribery, as the 
term has been already explained, is 
much more notorious. The broken 
victuals of more than three hundred 
persons, the number usually resi- 
dent at Stonyhurst, including the 
superiors, the teachers, scholars, 
and servants, and the cast-off appa 
rel of two hundred and twenty scho- 
lars *, besides that of the superiors, 
teacher, and priests, together with 
the pecuniary resources of the so- 
ciety, form a powerful supply for 
this purpose: and the only difh- 
culty in pointing out the conver- 





* In the year 1814 the number of scho- 
lars was upwards of two hundred and 
forty. During their stay at the establish- 
ment, they wear a particular dress, which 
is provided for them, and included in the 
terms of board, &c. 
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sions, as they are termed, which 
have been effected by the expecta- 
tion of sharing in some or all of 
these, arises from their number. 
Of their applying their charity to 
the cause of proselytism, there is 
an instance in point, well known to 
the writer of this account. A man 
and his wife, who procured a living 
chiefly by begging, applied at Sto- 
— for a remedy against the 

ramp, a charm, as they call it, 
which they pretend to possess. 
They were told it was never given 
but to Papists: upon which they 
said it made no ditference to them, 
what profession they were of, and 
they would become converts. They 
received the charm, are now con- 
stant attendants at the chapel, are 
visited weekly by the priest, and 
have little or no occasion to ask 
alms of their Protestant neighbours. 

There are other instances of a 
similar kind, of families which, from 
a state of abject poverty before 
they became Papists, now have 
their children decently clothed, and 
seem to be in comparatively good 
circumstances. But they are only 
to be found among the idle and dis- 
solute : amongst others are one or 
two notorious poachers, whose fa- 
milies have been reduced to distress 

the levy of fines, to which their 
illegal practices have subjected 
them. By such means, and among 
such characters, have the Papists of 
Stonyhurst to boast of an increase 
of their converts at a distance from 
their establishment: for all the in- 
stances alluded to have occurred in 
the very chapelry, and most of them 
in the very village, in which the old 
woman first spoken of died: and 
this village is at the distance of 
eight miles from Stonyhurst. In 
their own immediate neighbourhood 
they have greater influence by deal- 
ings with the surrounding farmers, 
by the employment of a great num- 
ber of labourers on the land which 
they occupy themselves, by letting 
lands belonging to the society, or 
to individual members of it, and by 
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their connexion with the gentleman, 
to whom they are indebted for their 
present settlement, and who is an 
extensive landholder in the neigh- 
bourhdod. Nor are the resources 
of their liberality likely to fail: they 
have no families to bring up: from 
two hundred to two hundred and 
forty scholars pay them 40 or 50/. 
each yearly: a gross sum equal to 
the expences of the whole institu- 
tion. The society no doubt has 
already large possessions; and it is 
generally supposed that every indi- 
vidual who joins it gives to it the 
reversion of all his property. The 
gentleman last mentioned, it is ru- 
moured, is on the point of entering 
the priesthood, and becoming a 
member of the Stonyhurst society. 

Upon a review of the facts which 
have been detailed, it may fairly be 
asked, whether prudence does not 
require that the merits of that 
church which can countenance and 
authorize such proceedings, should 
not be minutely examined, and that 
a Protestant government should 
pause, before it concedes full immu- 
nity to those who thus abuse the 
great indulgencies they already 
enjoy? To suppose that the re- 
spectable part of the Popish laity 
are friends to this intrusive system, 
or altogether aware that it is prac- 
tised, would be more than there are 
facts to substantiate. It is the 
bigoted and intolerant priesthood, 
which is carrying on these machina- 
tions to procure its own aggrandize- 
ment: and when we consider the 
influence which it possesses over all 
orders of the Popish community, 
there is reason to apprehend, that 
if all its disabilities shall be remov- 
ed, it will force those to aid its 
designs, who it is to be hoped are 
at present actuated by a more libe- 
ral spirit. 

It can hardly be imagined that 
persons who live at a distance from 
this centre of northern Popery, can 
be acquainted with the means em- 
ployed to extend its limits and 
increase the number of converts. 
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Were they as well known as some 
of the neighbouring clergymen could 
make them, there is good reason for 
supposing that the Papists would 
not find so many friends in parlia- 
ment, amongst those at least, who 
have any firm attachment to the 
Established Church. These give 
them their support because they 
think them in some respects labour- 
ing under oppression, and because 
they are ignorant that they wish for 
any thing more than to be freed 
from this fancied bondage: in the 
same manner as the respectable in- 
dividuals, who have on several occa- 
sions taken a prominent part in the 
meetings which related to the late 
unfortunate occurrences in this 
county, were ignorant of the object 
of those who call themselves Radi- 
cal Reformers: which the inhabi- 
tants of this neighbourhood could 
have told them was nothing but 
plunder, and the possessions of the 
rich: and that they have even pro- 
ceeded so far as to quarrel and 
fight with a view to decide who 
shall be the proprietor of a parti- 
cular mansion or estate when its 
present owner shall be dispossessed, 
This is known to have occurred in 
more than one instance. 

As a contrast to the instances of 
Popish intrusion above detailed, it 
will not be improper to state a case 
of forbearance, in the conduct of 
the very clergyman, in whose cha- 
pelry those instances occurred. He 
gave occasional employment in his 
grounds to an old man, who was 
born and educated a Protestant, 
and member of the Established 
Church, but by having a service in 
a Popish family, had become a con- 
vert to their creed. The old man 
died lately after a long illness ; and 
a confinement of several weeks to 
his bed. During the latter period 
of his illness the clergyman alluded 
to visited him only once, when the 
old man’s life was just at its close, 
and he himself expressed a strong 
desire to see his late employer. He 
refrained, as he acknowledged to 
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the old man’s friends, lest it should 
be thought he wished to influence 
his mind, and make him renounce 
the faith he had so long professed : 
though it may be made a question, 
whether he would not here be justi- 
fied in calling back a wanderer to 
the fold to which he formerly be- 
longed, especially as there were 
circumstances by which some might 
have been led to conjecture, that 
the old man’s mind was on this 
oiut but ill at ease, 

But the time is arrived when for- 
bearance begins to be criminal, and 
the clergymen, who live in. the 
neighbourhood of Popish establish- 
ments, must begin to eppose in 
earnest the inroads made upon 
them, or be content to see a great 
portion of their flocks deluded from 
them and enlisted under the banners 
of the church of Rome. 

Since the above remarks were 
first put together, a paragraph has 
appeared im a provincial newspaper, 
at the head of which was the title 
** Genuine Christianity.” It was 
an account of a meeting at the 
Worcester Infirmary, to consider 
the propriety of admitting Dissent- 
ing Ministers to patients of their 
own denomination, who wished to 
have their spiritual assistance, and 
of allowing the distribution of their 
tracts in the Institution. The Bi- 
shop of Worcester was in the chair, 


and is reported to have said, that if 


a Papist was sick in the house, and 
wished to have the attendance of a 
priest, if no one else would fetch 
him, he himself would go; and if 
the priest was unable through infir- 
mity to come, he would assist him 
with his arm to undertake the jour- 
ney. The sentiment does honour 
to his Lordship’s head and heart, 
and deserves to be approved and 
imitated. But if the above account 
should ever come to his Lordship’s 
knowledge, he would perhaps ask 
himself whether a Popish priest 
would say and do the same in the 
case of a sick Protestant; and whe- 
ther till we can instil such charity 
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into their hearts, prudence does not 

require that we should be cautious 

how we act towards them. 
LANCASTRIENSIS, 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Ir is not my intention to detract, 
even if I had the power, from well- 
earned reputation on the one hand; 
nor on the other do I imagme that 
in the few remarks I have to make, I 
am adding to such reputation in a 
different quarter. But whoever, for 
any of the professional purposes for 
which it is eminently calculated, has 
perused or has referred to the Ele- 
ments of Christian Theology, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, will have reason 
to be surprised at a charge of inac- 
curacy brought against that work, 
come from what quarter it will. 
Few books have been more read in 
the profession, better appreciated, 
and more generally approved. For 
the matter the reader is often re- 
ferred to authors who give more 
largely what it was essential to the 
purpose of the Elements to compress ; 
for the style I might refer to the taste 
and judgment of any who knows how 
to write well, and appropriately to 
his subject. 

An author of a very different com- 
plexion, who by the help of Italian 
compendia of history has been ena- 
bled to take a bird’s eye view of the 
history of the middle ages, finds 
himself by consequence involved in 
ecclesiastical history also, a subject 
which the historian of those ages 
had need to have embraced exten- 
sively and accurately before he ven- 
tured to commit himself to paper 
upon it. Mr, Hallam, thus circum- 
stanced, feels an apology necessary 
for this part of the subject; and it 
is no doubt to relieve the extreme 
dryness of such matters, in whatever 
shape presented to his dilettanti 
readers, that he seasons this part of 
his book with so much flippant re- 
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mark, and such perpetual attempts at 
ill-timed pleasantry. At all events, 
it is so much easier to snatch the 
flowers than to wait for and by dili- 
gent culture obtain the fruit, that we 
must not wonder at the choice made 
by authors, nor, when we look around 
us, at the success such authors meet 
with, nor consequently at the mass 
of publications which are daily and 
hourly issuing from an overcharged 
press. If therefore Mr. Hallam had 
stopped here, you would not have 
been troubled with my remarks, But 
the reputation of a superficial and 
ephemeral author is not complete 
unless he exhibits his discernment, 
his perspicacity, his intimate and 
superior knowledge of the subjects 
he treats of, or even glances at, by 
discovering flaws and errors in works 
hitherto by the less discerning public 
esteemed as standard books. And 
if there be any quality in particular 
which a work may especially claim, 
(as fidelity and accuracy for in- 
stance,) it is precisely in such quar. 
ters, where it is in truth least liable 
to attack, that the attack is made; 
not indeed by distinct chapter and 
verse reference to the passages to 
which the author himself had in this 
distinct manner referred, but by ge- 
neral assertions, which the reader if 
he will (it is quite clear he will not) 
may seek to verify by reference to 
the whole of the works of some vo- 
luminous writer, Now to the ex- 
emplification, 

“There are two descriptions of 
controversialists (says Mr. Hallam, 
vol. ii. cap. 7, 8vo..p. 249 in a note) 
whom the authority of the Fathers 
must terribly perplex; an Italian 


jesuit maintaining the Pope's infalli- 


bility, and an English high church- 
man defending the matrimony of the 
clergy. Nota single lawful prece- 
dent, I believe, has ever been pro- 
duced for the latter from St. Paul to 
Luther, except under the modifica- 
tion permitted in the Greek church, 
I observe that a respectable living 
prelate (Elements of Christian Theo- 
logy, vol,ii.) has overlooked this dis- 
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tinction, referring to Bingham’s Ec- 
clesiastical Antiquities for proofs of 
a position which Bingham assuredly 
would not have explicity maintained. 
See Bingham and Fleury, Hist. Ec- 
cles. vol. iii. p. 140.” 

Now the charge of inaccuraey spe- 
cifically attaches to a reference by 
the Bishop of Lincoln to Bingham 
for what Bingham would not have 
explicitly maintained, a curious mode 
of expressing the fact which Mr. 
Hallam apparently intended to as- 
sert, namely, that Bingham has not 
explicitly maintained, or that he has 
maintained something inconsistent 
with what the Bishop refers to Bing- 
ham in support of. This unre- 
strained and inappropriate use of 
the potential mood for the indicative 
has, however, its convenience; it is 
in this way, by the hypothetical po- 
sition of what, to have any distinct 
and tangible meaning, should be 
stated positively,—by thus perpe- 
tually balancing his sense and his 
periods, that Gibbon, and from him 
his imitators downwards, till we ar- 
rive at the feeble imitations by Mr. 
Hallam of Gibbon’s sneers and flip- 
pancy, have conveyed to the reader 
what they did not dare to assert; 
have produced impressions equally 
at variance with the facts of history 
and with sound philosophical rea- 
soning on those facts. But what 
says Bingham, not what would he 
have said; for on this last point, 
Mr. Hallam is probably not better 
informed than his neighbours; and 
we have the less need to indulge in 
conjectures on this point, because 
Bingham has an entire chapter of 
which the following is the title, viz. 
“‘Of Digamy and Celibacy; and of 
the Laws of the Church about these 
in reference to the antient Clergy :” 
and to this chapter the Bishop of 
Lincoln, vol. ii, p. 515, of the Ele- 
ments distinctly refers, viz. book iv. 
and chapter v, And what says Bing- 
ham in reference to the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s text, which runs thus: ‘It 
is certain that the ministers of the 
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Gospel were allowed to marry for se- 
veral centuries after the days of the 
apostles.” First, as to digamy, ‘ the 
most probable opinion,’ says Bing- 
ham, ‘ is that of those antient writers 
who interpret the apostle’s rule as 
a prohibition of ordaining Polyga- 
mists, or such as had married many 
wives at the same time.’ And he 
concludes section 4 of this chapter 
thus: ‘* From hence it appears that 
the practice of the Church varied in 
this matter (that is, as to digamy) ; 
and that therefore Bellarmine and 
other Romanists very much abuse 
their readers when they pretend that 
the ordination of Digamists, mean- 
ing persons twice lawfully married, 
is both against the rule of the apos- 
tle and the universal consent and 
practice of the Church.” So much 
even for digamy. Next, and to 
come closer to the only point in fact 
which the bishop has maintained, 
with a reference to Bingham, namely, 
the permission of the clergy to 
marry at all. It would be dithcult 
to oppose to the assertion that Bing- 
ham ‘ would not have explicitly 
maintained the bishop's proposi- 
tion” a stronger fact than a reference 
to Bingham supplies. What Mr. 
Hallam declares Bingham would not 
have done explicitly, Bingham ex- 
plicitly has done. ‘* The Romanists 
still more abuse their readers in pre- 
tending that a vow of perpetual ce- 
libacy or abstinence from conjugal 
society was required from the clergy 
as a condition of their ordination 
even from the apostolical ages. For 
the contrary is very evident from 
innumerable examples of bishops and 
presbyters, who lived in a state of 
matrimony without any prejudice to 
their ordination or function. ’Tis 
generally agreed by antient writers 
that most of the apostles were mar- 
ried.” It would be tedious to trans- 
cribe much more to the same point. 
Section vi. has for marginal title 
“The vanity of the contrary pre- 
tences”—section vii. ‘“‘ The Cle 

left to their liberty by the Nicene 
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Council ;” and Bingham closes the 
subject at the end of section viii. 
which shews the conformity of other 
councils to that of Nice in this re- 
spect, by adding, ‘‘ What has been 
already said is sufficient to shew 
that the married clergy were al- 
lowed to officiate in the first and 
primitive ages, and that celibacy in 
those times was no necessary con- 
dition of their ordination.” Here 
then the two several propositions 
are maintained (for they are in truth 
distinct) that the clergy might marry ; 
and that those persons already mar- 
ried who became candidates for 
orders were admissible. Bingham 
then not only supports the general 
proposition of the Bishop of Lincolo 
to the full; be goes considerably 
farther than in a book of prepara- 
tion for orders the Bishop could 
think it necessary or advisable to 
do. But it must be confessed that 
both the Bishop and Dr. Bingham 
are diametrically opposed to the au- 
thority of Mr. Hallam, who in his 
text above the note in question is 
pleased to inform us that “ Celibacy 
had been from very early times en- 
joined as an obligation upon the 
clergy ;” a proposition, which to 
any one who has done more than dip 
into ecclesiastical history, is on the 
face of it untenable. 

It strikes me painfally, I own, 
upon far more general, more im- 
portant and more scientific views of 
theology than Mr. Hallam and his 
work can have any concern with, 
that even ecclesiastical history should 
now be thrown into the same mould 
and decorated with the same flimsy 
trappings as the novel and the poem. 
Something to stimulate the exhausted 
palate of those who have never 
roused their proper intellectual pow- 
ers to any one effectual and useful 
exertion (iio matter in what form) 
must be provided ; and the purveyor 
considers himself as amply paid for 
the cates he has cooked up by this 
dear-bought and short-lived reputa- 
tion. To fasten on a distinguished 
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character, to gratify the envy and 


jealousy which such characters al- 


ways more or less excite, is one of 
the arts regularly and systematically 
employed to eke out the self-im- 
portance of such writers ; and if 
such a charge for mstance as that of 
inaccuracy can be made good against 
a work of which aecuracy is one of 
the essential as it is in truth one of 
the predominating features, what an 
accession of character accrues to the 
notable discoverer of unsuspected 
errors, reserved, solely and expressly 
reserved for his more than Lincear 
sagacity. I say nothing of the flip- 
pant remarks on jesuitism and papal 
infallibility, except to observe that 
there is a complete confusion of ideas 
in imagining that either in allianee 
or in contrast there is any such dif- 
ficulty as to a jesuit’s maintaining 
the infallibility, as Mr. Hallam sup~ 
poses; neither is it more difficult 
on the one hand, or more in charac- 
ter on the other, for a “* high church- 
man” than for one who is not so to 
defend the matrimony of the clergy. 
If he is a churchman in any thing but 
name, has learned his ecclesiastical 
history from Bingham and other 
authors of that stamp, well read and 
well digested, he will find such de- 
fence a very easy task, supported, as 
he will be, not as Mr. Hallam ima- 
gines, *‘ perplexed, by the authority 
of the Fathers.” A churchman of 
this last description the Bishop of 
Lincoln is not merely reputed but 
has shewn himself to be; whilst the 
candid, temperate, and, in the true 
sense of the term, liberad spirit which 
pervades his writings, must secure 
him in the estimation of every ‘one 
competent to apprehend these sub- 
jects from any such invidious insi- 
nuation as is attempted to be con- 
veyed by the term “high chureli- 
man,” aw 
Reserving to myself for another 
oecasion, if eircumstances shold 
call for it, the detection of the furt 
ther fallacies which lurk in the short 
note of Mr. Hallamalready remarked 
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upon, fallacies which every one in- 
competent to a complex subject will 
always fall into, when attempting 
dogmatically to pronounce upon it, 
I subscribe myself, 
Your constant reader, 
BINGHAMENSIS, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In the new and valuable, but as yet 
little practised art of lithography, 
your clerical readers may find an 
assistant calculated to produce the 
most satisfactory results in their 
parochial communications. I need 
not point out the good effects which 
so many clergymen have derived 
from written addresses to their 
parishioners, of a public or a private 
nature; how many a profligate may 
have been reclaimed; how many a 
thoughtless sinner may have been 
induced to consider his ways by the 
epistolary exhortations of his minis- 
ter. In parishes of numerous popu- 
lation it is evident that this mode of 
communication must be extremely 
limited, unless by the circulation of 
papers printed in the usual manner; 
which, however excellent, frequently 
in a great measure lose their effect, 
by being looked upon as published 
tracts. rather than particular and 
especial addresses written by the 
hand of a friend. Again, a clergy- 
man who has the talent of drawing 
must often regret that the expence 
of engraving precludes him from the 
power of giving an additional in- 
terest to the prize or other books he 
may distribute in his schools, by the 
insertion of appropriate vignettes or 
illustrations. In these and many 
Other cases, unnecessary to point 
out as they will naturally suggest 
themselves to such as may feel in- 
clined to adopt it, lithography will 
be found of the greatest use: fac 
similes of hand-writing or sketches 
can be multiplied with ease and 
rapidity, by a process extremely 
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simple, requiring little care or 
nicety. Small presses for taking 
impressions may be procured in 
London, but, generally speaking, 
this mechanical operation is per- 
formed with more certainty and suc- 
cess by the regular printer, A 
Lithographic Establishment has 
been lately opened by Mr. C. M. 
Willich, No. 6, Dartmouth-street, 
Westminister, and I feel contident 
that any of your readers making ap- 
plication to him will receive the 
same liberal information and assist- 
ance, which I have invariably ex- 
perienced ever since I have practised 
this most useful and interesting art. 
LirHos, 


ON THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

THE severe and sarcastic humour 
of your correspondent K. has in- 
duced me to give the most exact 
and rigorous attention to the matter 
which I have advanced on the sul- 
ject of Old Precedent, but it will 
not, | hope, prevent me from offer- 
ing a candid and dispassionate reply 
to his observations. IT am happy in 
acknowledging my obligations to him 
for confirming the principal positions 
in my argument, for correcting its 
errors, and supplying its deficiencies. 

The Oxford newspaper is not, I 
apprehend, generally supposed to 
be published under the sauction or 
correction of the University, or to 
be entitled to more respect than any 
other provincial journal. There is 
therefore no presumption in observ- 
ing, that the article which is ex- 
tracted by your correspondent is not 
complete: if it had fallen in my way, 
I should not have proceeded with 
my collection of authorities, but have 
been content to add the several 
forms which have been adopted 
since the accession of the house of 
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Brunswick, which are very imper- 
fectly exhibited in the Oxford paper. 
It supplies however the principal 
deficiencies in the reigns of James I. 
and I1., William and Mary, and 
Anne, although there is still some 
uncertainty whether the consort of 
William IIL. was combined with him 
in the Liturgy as in other public 
acts, and included in the prayer for 
the King; and under what name 
and title the consort of Anne was 
prayed for. These were peculiar 
cases, and perhaps the deficiency of 
the evidence concerning them is not 
material. It does however appear 
from all which has been produced, 
that there is no precedent since the 
reign of James 1. to justify the 
brevity of the present form, and that 
in every instance since the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity, the con- 
janction and has coupled the gene- 
ral expression of “all the Royal Fa- 
mily” with some royal personages 
more distinctly and specifically men- 
tioned. These were the principal 
points of my argument, and I believe 
that they are now established and 
confirmed without exception and be- 
yond contradiction. 

But I have overlooked the pre- 
eedent of the omission of the queen 
consort in the reign of George I. 
I acknowledge the oversight, and I 
am indebted to the forbearance of 
your correspondent, for the manner 
in which he adverts to it. I had 
placed an improper reliance on an 
unworthy Tablet of Chronology, by 
which I was led for a time to con- 
found Sophia the mother, with Sophia 
the consort of George I. and to pro- 
nounce him a widower at the time of 
his accession. I am not, nor do | 
desire to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the secret history of courts and 
delicate investigations, to know how 
far ‘‘a strong though not an entire 
resemblance might be pointed out 
between the cases gf George I. and 
George IV.” 1 wish the right of 
exclusion from distinct mention in 
the Liturgy to be argued upon its 
own merits, and without any refer- 
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ence to the character of the person 
or persons excluded; and I cannot 
but think, that enough of their his- 
tory is generally known, to shew 
that as far as the prayers of the 
Church are concerned, the omission 
of the consort of the one will not 
justify the omission of the consort 
of the other. George I. ascended 
the throne under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, A foreigner by birth, 
and a stranger to our language, and 
to our civil and religious institutions, 
he frowned upon all whom he chose 
or was advised to suspect of being 
unfriendly to bim and to his claims, 
and dismissed immediately the par- 
liament and the ministers of the late 
queen. His mother, the Princess 
Sophia, died May 28,1714. Before 
her death Ais name was not inserted 
in the prayer for the Royal Family, 
in which it could hardly have ap- 
peared for more than two months, 
when on the death of the queen 
(Aug. 1, 1714) it must have been 
transferred to the prayer for the 
king. It appears also that in 1717, 
if not at an earlier period of his reign, 
the prayer for the Royal Family in- 
cluded ‘‘ George Prince of Wales, 
the Princess of Wales, and their issue, 
and all,” &c. There were therefore 
two occasions upon which the name 
of the consort of George I. was sup- 
pressed. The first was not without 
precedent, for whether her name was 
studiously omitted, or whether it was 
tacitly included in the general deno- 
mination of ‘all he Royal Family,” 
the model was followed which was 
established in the reign of James II. 
when “ their Royal Highnesses Mary 
Princess of Orange, and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark,” were named 
without mention of their respective 
consorts, and in respect of the 
Princess Anne, the same order was 
observed in the reign of William and 
Mary. The first omission was there- 
fore strictly conformable with pre- 
cedent, The second omission was 
without precedent: but then it is 
said, that the consort of George I. 
was never crowned: this | appre- 
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hend is immaterial, for as the King 
assumes the title of the King imme- 
diately on the decease of the pre- 
ceding sovereign, and without wait- 
ing for the ceremony of the corona- 
tion, so his consort bevomes the 
Queen, even though she is not crown- 
ed: but it is of importance, that she 
was never acknowledged to be Queen 
in England. It is a bad precedent 
which I am more concerned to inva- 
lidate, than to excuse; but } would 
beg permission to observe, that at 
the accession of George I. the Act 
of Uniformity had been passéd about 
fifty-two years, and that curing the 
last half of this period there had 
been properly no Queen consort. 
What then is the value of this pre- 
cedent, and how far is it applicable 
to existing circumstances? ‘The Act 
of Uniformity has now been passed 
for nearly 160 years; and during the 
whole time, as well as m the pre- 
ceding years from the reign of James 
I., the Queen consort, when there 
has been a Queen consort, has been 
prayed for by name, except in the 
reign of George 1. The present 
Queen has been prayed foras Princess 
of Wales for twenty-six years, where- 
as the consort of George I. was never 
prayed for ; and the title of the pre- 
sent Queen has also been acknow- 
ledged, and her right to nominate 
her law-othcers has been admitted 
by the highest legal authorities in 
the country; the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. This recognition of 
her title, together with the proposed 
settlement; has probably oceurred 
since the remarks of your corre- 
spondent were drawn up, and there- 
fore I forbear to press it against him. 
It has however altered the face of 
the whole question ; and | know that 
it has shaken the opinions of some 
men, who were originally disposed 
to approve or at least silently to 
acquiesce in the new arrangement. 
It confirms, I think, the contrast, 
instead of the alleged resemblance, 
“* between the cases of George the 
First and George the Fourth.” 
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I proceed now to notice your cor- 
respondent's remarks on my legal at- 
tainments, of which, if it be possi- 
ble, he thinks more meanly than I 
think myself. 

t. I have admitted the necessity 
of omitting the name of the Queen 
consort, when there is no Queen 
consort; and I have confined the 
question (your correspondent admits 
that I have justly confined it) to the 
authority for ** merging the consort 
of a king regnant under the general 
designation of all the Royal Family.” 
In eenial of this authority I have 
observed, that the Act provides no 
more than that the names be altered 
from time to time, and fitted to the 
present occasion. Hence your cor- 
respondent infers, that if this be 
** conclusive reasoning or good law,” 
the omission of the Queen's name, 
even when there is no Queen, “ is 
unlawful, and can in no case be ef- 
fected without a special act of Par- 
liament.” The obvious necessity of 
the omission, which I concede, de- 
pends on the reason and necessity 
of the case, and it certainly does ap- 
pear to me, that in fitting “ the 
names to the present occasion,” a 
power to erase the name of a person 
deceased does not imply a power to 
omit the name of a person living, 
who has been customarily prayed 
for by name. Canit, in a Protestant 
country, require a special act of 
Parliament to proscribe prayers 
either for a person deceased, or for 
a person who is not in existence? 
Let the point be yielded for an in- 
stant, and let it be supposed, that 
the King in Council has the most 
unqualified power to prescribe who 
shall or shall not be mentioned in 
the Liturgy, and to erase, alter, and 
introduce names at discretion; could 
any power have made it consistent 
with ‘‘ conclusive reasoning or good 
law” to pray for the late Queen, be- 
fore by marriage she hecame queen, 
or after by the hand of death she 
ceased to be queen? The very rea- 
son of the case made it necessary 
without any positive enactment to 
ZzZz2 
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suspend the prayer: and although 
an order of council was issued, and 
most properly issued, upon her Ma- 
jesty’s demise, to erase her name 
from the Liturgy, | have no doubt, 
that the purport of that order was 
anticipated, and very properly anti- 
cipated, wherever. the fact of her 
Majesty's demise was known, before 
that order was received. 1 will only 
suggest that your correspondent has 
rather evaded than answered my ar- 
gument; my position relates to the 
living consort of a king regnant: 
he refers to the case of the queen 
when no such person exists. 

2. He shews equal dexterity in 
avoiding my second observation, 
which he pronounces to be the best 
argument which | have employed. 
I contend agaiust omissions: he an- 
swers me by alleging various in- 
stances of additional insertions, of 
which it is not necessary that I 
should take any notice. He refers 
to the Prayer Book of King James I. 
and contends that if that precedent 
alone should be followed, then the 
names of the Queen and Heir Appa- 
rent only should he inserted. I have 
no objection to this arrangement, nor 
am I concerned either in vindicating 
or opposing it: neither should 1 ob- 
ject to the first standard after the 
Act of Uniformity, which includes 
the names of the Queen, the Queen 
Mother, and the Heir Presumptive. 
This precedent may justify the right 
of inserting other names: I cannot 
see how either of these forms can 
authorize the omission of the name 
of the Queenconsort. I cannot but 
think, that it is some confirmation 
of my argument, that during the long 
period of the Regency, while the 
prayer for the King was inapplicable 
to the personal circumstances of his 
late Majesty, though interpreted by 
common consent of his ofhcial cha- 
racter, no alteration was made ; and 
whenever the expedience and pro- 
priety of such alteration were sug- 
gested, the ordinary answer was, 
that such alteration could not be 
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made without the authority of an 
act of Parliament. Neither in the 
prayer for the Royal Family was 
the name of the Prince of Wales 
erased or altered, notwithstanding 
the change of his Royal Highness’s 
relation to the state, and the issue 
of ‘‘A Prayer for the Prince Re- 
gent :” in which his customary title 
was included. 

3. The answer to my third obser- 
vation contains a facetious allusion 
to the word AND, which reminds me 
of the common abbreviation of the 
name of Andrew, a name frequently 
associated with the ideas of merri- 
ment and drollery. 


“ Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum, 
Ladit qui stolid& procacitate, 
Non est Sextius ille sed Caballus.” 


If your correspondent really desires 
to know upon what authority I as- 
sert, that words “ printed in capitals 
or italics” (I have said, ‘‘in a dif- 
ferent character,” alluding to the 
black letter editions) may be altered 
upon occasion, I will refer him, not 
to any books of law or grammar, 
but to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and especially to the prayer for all 
sorts and conditions of men, the 
general thanksgiving, and the offices 
of baptism and of the visitation of 
the sick, in which he will find nu- 
merous instances, in which discre- 
tional alteration is implied under 
the difference of type. 1 am aware 
that the names of royal and distin- 
guished persons are in old books of. 
ten printed in capital letters. In mo- 
dern Liturgies the nameof GEORGE 
is thus printed ; while in the case of 
the late Queen Charlotte, their Royal 
Highnesses George Prince of Wales, 
the Princess of Wales, and in the old 
case of James Duke of York, the 
proper naines are distinguished by 
the italic character. The titles how- 
ever of King, Queen, the Prince, the 
Duke, the Princess, &c. &c. it may 
be objected are printed in the ordi 
nary character, and therefore afford 
no authority fur r@taining the word 
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<¢and,” which is printed in the same 
character, especially as the first of 
these titles, that of the King, must 
necessarily have been changed in 
the case of Queen Anne. In making 
this concession to your correspond- 
ent, I will submit to his considera- 
tion, although it may weaken my 
argument from the case of the Re- 
gency, how far the Act of Uniformity 
may not have been meant to com- 
prehend under the word ‘ names” 
the several titles of royalty, and al- 
low them to be severally fitted to the 
present occasion, while the addi- 
tional words ‘and all the Royal 
Family,” under which no names or 
titles are specified, were exempted 
from such alteration, and made an 
unvariable part of our Liturgy. It 
is certain, that before the Act of 
Uniformity, when the King had an 
almost unlimited discretion in alter- 
ing the Liturgy, the form was occa- 
sionally varied: e. g. and all the 
King and Queenes royal progenie ; 
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and the rest of the royal progeny : 
but since the passing of the act, and 
the restriction of alteration to the 
names, the form has invariably been 
‘‘and all the Royal Family.” This 
form necessarily implies, and has al- 
ways been coupled with some more 
particular designations. 

I will not occupy your time with 
disproving the epithet which your 
correspondent is pleased to attach 
to my other observations, nor is it 
necessary, that I should vindicate 
them from his remarks. It is suffi- 
cient to repeat my obligations to 
him for the assistance which he has 
afforded me in establishing and con- 
firming my principal argument that 
the present form of praying for the 
Royal Family is wholly unprece- 
dented, and of weakening the force 
of the one bad precedent which is 
alleged for the omission of the name 
of the Queen consort. 

OLD PRECEDENT. 

May 13, 1820. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Protestant Nonconformity. By 
Josiah Conder. In'Two Volumes. 
pp. 606. 


THE animosity which originated in 
the disputes concerning the use of 
the surplice, of the cross in baptism, 
of the ring in marriage, and of other 
ceremonies of the Church, which 
moderate men at the time thought 
it prudent to retain, and from the 
retention of which no evil has arisen; 
had their unhappy consummation in 
the sufferings which the Clergy un- 
derwent in the great Rebellion, in 
the privation which the ejected mi- 
nisters brought upon themselves 
upon the Restoration, and in the 
eventual division of the Reformed 
Church of England. The recollec- 
tion of their various sufferings em- 
bittered, for a long period, the 
minds of their immediate connec- 
tions and descendants; and while 


no public means could be devised 
of reconciling their religious differ- 
ences, or combining them in one 
form of public worship, the healing 
influence of friendly intercourse and 
communication was frequently pre- 
vented by the vain and groundless 
antipathy which was manifested 
against the viands and the enter- 
tainments which old custom has 
provided for certain seasons of the 
year. These vanities of an injudi- 
cious zeal have gradually died away, 
and even the distance and reserve 
which followed their gradual aboli- 
tion have been succeeded by a spirit 
of unqualified accommodation in 
“rome and in private. Not only 
ave the superstitions of domestic 
life, as they were vainly judged, 
ceased to offend, but the sons of 
the most rigid dissenters are known 
to be candidates for ordination in 
the Church of England, and to con- 
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cur in the use of those very ordi- 
nances which their forefathers de- 
nounced as remnants of the papacy. 
There are also many men who think 
it not wrong to attend indiscrimi- 
nately, and in regular alternations, 
the public services of the Church 
and the conventicle ; and church. 
men and dissenters, altogether for- 
getful of their distinguishing prin- 
ciples and their mutual differences, 
rejoice to co-operate in various pro- 
jects for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge. 

This accommodation of principle 
and practice is @ curious circum- 
stance in the history of the present 
day, and has naturally given rise to 
various speculations. There are 
sanguine men, who are prone to 
hail the omen of re-union among 
Protestants, which it seems to pro- 
mise; and there are cautious men, 
who are alarmed for the interests 
of dissent, which they consider to 
be commensurate with those of re- 
ligious freedom. Would for the 


sake of peace and unity in the 


Church of God, that there was 
reason for the apprebensions of the 
one, or for the joyful anticipations 
of the other! But inquiring men 
have asked, and the answer to their 
question has afforded but little 
hope of ecclesiastical reconciliation, 
Is the supposed unanimity of chureh- 
men and dissenters any thing more 
than a temporary compromise or 
suppression of principles, on an oc- 
casion in which neither party seems 
to acknowledge any cause of dif- 
ference? And, im the occasional 
worship of dissenters in the Church, 
and of churchmen in the conven- 
ticle, is there not a virtual recog- 
nition of the great tenet of non- 
conformity, the right of every man 
to choose his own pastor and the 
congregation with which he shall 
associate? Dr. Winter, a learned 
and respectable minister among the 
dissenters, in a recent publication 
entitled PASTORAL LETTERS, de- 
signed to explain to an occasional 
conformist the true principles of 
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non-couformity, has clearly shown 
that those principles are unchanged, 
if not unchangeable. This work 
deserves the serious attention of 
those who desire to obtain a clear 
view of the real state of the ques- 
tion on the part of the dissenters, 
because it is short, and because 
while the author manfully avews the 
principles of dissent, he betrays no 
wanton hostility to the Church of 
England, he insists upon his objee- 
tions without denying the merits of 
his adversary, and never violates 
the manners of the gentleman or 
the spirit of the Christian, It is 
only to be regretted that such a 
writer should have been tempted to 
express the pleasure which he felt 
‘in anticipating the instruction 
and advantage which he hoped to 
derive, in union with a numerous 
class of readers, from the recently 
announced and more extended work 
of Mr. Josiah Conder.” 

The work of Mr. Josiah Conder, 
on Protestant non-conformity, is 
now before us; but we should do 
wrong to the more liberal and 
learned dissenters if we supposed 
that they could derive either advan- 
tage or instruction from its publica. 
tion. The weakness of the axrgu- 
ment is only equalled by the vehe- 
mence of the invective and the illi- 
berality of the insinuations with 
which it abounds: and while it fur- 
nishes a perplexed and very inade- 
quate apology for dissent, it wilh 
excite the regret or the disgust of 
all moderate men, and call inte 
action the prejudices and the pas- 
sions of the illiberal and the mis- 
informed, The only compensution 
for its manifold offences is, that it 
may excite a spirit of inquiry whe- 
ther the exceptions which it alleges 
are not altogether unfounded and 
unjust, and that it may undeceive 
some whose natural candour of dis- 
position, and whose occasionat in- 
tercourse with dissenters, in the 
habits of public or of private life, 
have suggested a peaceful but 
visionary hope, that not only have 
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mutual asperities been softened 
down, but that all hostility to the 
Church of England is about to sub- 
side. 

Mr. Conder has divided his work 
into four Books, of which the first 
is Preliminary. The second treats 
of Church Government, in four 
chapters, viz. 1. Of laws in gene- 
ral; 2. Of the law of admission ; 
3. Of the constitution of Christian 
Churches; 4. Of discipline. Book 
Ill. is entitled, ‘* On the Rites and 
Services of the Church ;” viz. Chap. 
1. The rule of public worship; and 
Chap. 2. The nature of Christian 
ordinances. Book IV. is on eccle- 
siastical establishments. 

On all matters of ecclesiastical 
polity the first question to be de- 
cided is, what was the order and 
constitution of the primitive Church? 
This question can only be resolved 
by weighing the arguments of those 
who have professedly treated of the 
subject, or by the labour of an 
original and independent investiga- 
tion of the Scriptures, and a colla- 
tion of the several texts which refer 
to the Church during the adminis- 
tration of the Apostles, and a cor- 
roborative reference to the practice 
of primitive antiquity. Mr, Conder 
takes but little notice of antiquity ; 
he occasionally refers to the eccle- 
siastical polity of Hooker, and re- 
cites copiously from the celebrated 
juvenile effusion of Bishop Stiling- 
fleet, the Lrenicum; and his elu- 
cidations of scriptural authority are 
generally superficial, his statements 
are not always correct, and his con- 
clusions are often precipitate. it 
was, indeed, in him a work of su- 
pererogation to make any appeal to 
Scripture, for he asserts, and in 
this respect he probably asserts the 
general opinion of dissenters, that 
in respect of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, ‘* no positive law 
had been issued by our Lord, di- 
recting the formation and organiza- 
tion of such societies;” (p. 81.) 
“ that the Apostles did not them- 
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selves observe a fixed uniform rule 
in settling the government of the 
primitive Churches, but adapted 
their course of proceeding to the 
circumstances of the persons with 
whom they had to deal ;” (p. 213.) 
and, ‘* that the New Testament, 
our only rule in matters of faith 
and practice, does not furnish any 
specific directions,” (p. 214.) on 
the constitution of the Church. 

The first and the last of these 
assertions are true, if it be meant 
that the form of Church govern- 
ment is not laid down in a series of 
distinct and formal propositions ; 
but they by no means prove that 
the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment may not be collected, in the 
same manner as any other doctrine, 
from an accurate interpretation of 
Scripture and a diligent comparison 
of text with text. Thus, in respect 
of the unity of the Christian Charch, 
which Mr. Conder makes to depend 
upon “ a spiritual identity of na- 
ture and of character,” on the part 
of its several members, and in al- 
lusion to which he declares, that 
the primitive Churches ‘‘ must have 
been constitutionally independent, 
although morally united and spi- 
ritually one Church,” it is not po- 
sitively asserted that the Church is 
one in virtue of the communion of 
many separate congregations, all 
deriving support from the same 
head, and acting and held together 
under the same visible administra- 
tion, and of the communion of the 
many members in the several congre- 
gations. This is not asserted posi- 
tively and in so many words or 
sentences, but it is necessarily m- 
ferred from the terms under which 
the Church is described in Scrip- 
ture, as a family under many stew- 
ards but one master; a fold under 
many shepherds ‘accountable to the 
chief Shepherd; a body comprising 
many members and many subordi- 
nate veins and vessels, joints and 
bands, operating in unison together; 
and a building resting on a common 
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foundation of Apostles and Pro- 


phets, Jesus Christ being the chief 


corner stone. 

But it is time to lay before the 
reader Mr. Conder’s view of the 
origin of the Christian Church. 


“ No positive law had been issued by 
our Lord, directing the formation and 
organization of such societies, but they had 
a promise which carried with it the virtue 
of a law in that declaration of our Sa- 
viour, * Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them :’ and there doubtless was 
the reality of a Christian Church. The 
government of the Churches was at first 
wholly vested in the Apostles, who con- 
tinued, for the most part, to reside at 
Jernsalem long after the Church itself was 
seattered by the persecution that arose 
about Stephen throughout the neighbour- 
ing regions. The institution of an order 
of officers to superintend the equitable 
distribution of the Church funds among 
the poorer brethren, an order to which 
the title of deacons, or ministers, became 
subsequently appropriated, was the first 
step, according to the records of the 
apostolic history, in framing what may 
be termed the constitution of Christian 
Churches. This measure originated purely 
in expediency, being primarily desigued 
to relieve the Apostles of a most laborious, 
aud in some respects irksome, business, 
and to enable them to give themselves, 
without interruption, ‘ to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word.’ It was not 
till some time after societies of Christians 
had been collected in various parts, by 
means of the preaching of the Gospel, 
that ‘ elders’ were, after the manner of 
the synagogue, ‘ ordained in every city ;’ 
who, at length, when the government of 
the Churches assumed a more settled and 
definite character, came to be distinguished 
as the rulers of the congregation, by the 
appellation of bishops. ‘The Apostles 
themselves could not possibly exercise 
a personal superintendence in the forma- 
tion and internal management of the vari- 
ous Churches which were so soon formed 
in all the countries into which the con- 
verted Jews of the dispersion carried the 
tidings of the Gospel.” P. 81, 82. 


It is almost superfluous to remark 
that the institution of the order of 
deacons was not the first step in 
framing the constitution of Chris- 
tian Churches. Our Lord had pre- 
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viously called both the twelve 
Apostles and the seventy Disciples, 
and thus laid the first foundation 
of the Christian ministry. Whether 
the office of the seventy was or was 
not continued, and there is the 
strongest reason to believe that it 
was not superseded, it is unques- 
tionably certain that the commission 
of the Apostles was not abrogated, 
but confirmed, perpetuated, and en- 
larged. The deacons could not, 
therefore, be the first officers of the 
Christian Church; and if Mr. Con- 
der desires to restrict his observa- 
tion to ‘‘ the records of the apos- 
tolic history,” meaning the Acts 
of the Apostles, even on that sup- 
position, the manner in which the 
Apostles directed and confirmed 
the election of the deacons is a suf- 
ficient testimony of the priority of 
the apostolic office. 

It is a second assumption of Mr. 
Conder, that 


“ Elders were after the manner of the 
synagogue ordained ‘ in every city’ who 
at length, when the government of the 
churches assumed a more settled and defi- 
nite character, came to be distinguished 
as the rulers of the congregation by the ap- 
pellation of bishops.” 


Now it does not appear very ne- 
cessary or very reasonable, that 
Titus who was a Greek, and whom 
St. Paul, in vindication of the Gen- 
tile liberty, would not suffer to be 
circumcised, should ordain elders in 
every city in Crete, after the manner 
of the synagogue. But, omitting 
this question, we concede that in 
the passage to which Mr. Conder 
probably refers, Titus i. 5. 7. and 
in other passages, there is sufficient 
reason to conclude, that ‘ elders,’ 
and ‘bishops,’ were synonymous 
designations of the same office, for 
we cannot allow that the former is 
not a title of office. It is, however, 
equally clear that the bishops of mo- 
dern times, “‘ the bishops of eccle- 
siastical history,” as Mr. Conder 
calls them, were in the first ages de- 
nomisated Apostles, which name is 
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assigned to Timothy and to Titus, 
by the primitive ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, and even St. Paul himself calls 
Epaphroditus the Apostle of the 
Philippians (ups os Avec rors, il. 25.) 
It is therefore a hasty conclusion 
which Mr. Conder draws in fayour 
of his assertion, that there were in 
the primitive Church but two orders 
of ministry, because St. Paul in his 
salutation of the Philippians men- 
tions only the bishops and deacons, 
for it appears that their Apostle was 
absent from them with St. Paul, and 
even St. Paul himself might hold a 
certain degree of jurisdiction over 
them. Mer. Conder admits the dis- 
tinct and separate office of the Apos- 
tles, but he denies that their othice 
was successive. The only incommu- 
nicable peculiarity in their office was 
that they were witnesses of the re- 
surrection; their tithe and designa- 
tion was continued for a time, their 
office and authority were perpetuated 
and remain to the present day. 

The following positions are incom- 
patible with any modifications of 
ecclesiastical power. , 

“ In his (God's) sight all men are natu- 
rally equal, for ‘ there is no difference.” 
What is more ‘all have sinved, and in 
addition to the natural equality of man, 
there is the consideration of the corrupt 
and fallen condition of his nature, to show 
how utterly inadequate any human being 
must be to sustain a delegated authority 
over the conscience of his fellow-sinner.” 
P. 65. 

* A legislative right of any sort, the 
Almighty has never delegated to a created 
being, nor could he delegate so awful a 
trast without asurrender of his indefeasible 
claims as God.” P. 66. 

“ No one is at liberty to concede a su- 
periority of a legislative nature to another 
in matters of religious duty, or to surren- 
der any portion of that moral freedom 
which is the basis of accountableness,” 
P. 75. 


These opinions are probably en- 
tertained, not only by Mr. Conder, 
but by a large portion of noncon- 
formists, and yet it is not possible to 
reconcile them either with the au- 
thority, which our Lord committed 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 18, 
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to his Apostles to remit or retain 
sins, or with the power whith the 
Apostles, upon various occasions, 
claimed and exercised, and especi- 
ally with that which St. Paul as- 
serted but forbore to exercise, even 
the power, which the Lord had 
given him to edification and not to 
destruction, The forbearance and 
moderation of the Apostle in the ex- 
ercise of his high office, are some- 
times made an occasion of depreci- 
ating the power which he possessed. 


‘* St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, 
evinces a remarkable solicitude to avoid 
the stern language of authority ; while he 
reproves them for their ignominious. and 
servile subjection to those false teachers 
who had usurped a lordly pre-eminence 
over them, he explains to them that he 
does not wish that they should be bardened 
and other churches eased by their contri- 
butions: ‘ And herein he writes, I give my 
advice’” P. 85. 


It must indeed be a weak cause, 
which can need the support, whieh 
this word ‘ advice’ can afford; and 
before it can strengthen any cause, 
it should be shown that the original 
word does not mean the judgment 
and decision of authority, that it 
means exclusively the advice of an 
equal. There were occasions upon 
which St. Paul did use the stern lan- 
guage of authority, with a force and 
an energy which would be denounced 
us spiritual despotism in any of these 
latter days of ecclesiastical insub- 
ordination. 

The following specimens of Mr. 
Conder’s skill in the analysis and 
application of Scripture, and in rea- 
soning from the sacred records, oc. 
cur in a few consecutive pages, in 
which he professes to discuss the 
title of Elder. 


“ |... the * Apostles, elders, and bree 
thren,’ of the Church at Jerusalem, are 
repeatedly mentioned. We have, however, 
no proof that at: that period any specific, 
office, except that of deacon, had an ex- 
istence in thé Cuurch at Jerusalém, for the 
Apostles themselves’ sustained the episco- 
pacy. The Apostles and elders to whom 
the mission was directed, ‘ came together 
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to consider of the matter.’ Inother words, 
the Apostles, who on all occasions on which 
they did not act by immediate inspiration, 
consuited with the members of the Church 
and acted in concert with their suffrage, 
summoned the aged members, (the senior 
members, or heads of families. P. 201,) to 
deliberate npon the answer to be returned 
to the Christians at Antioch, the result of 
which deliberation appears to have been 
submitted to the whole Church for their 
sanction.” P, 199. 

If the Apostles sustained the epis- 
copacy at Jerusalem, then there was 
a specific office at Jerusalem besides 
that of deacon, and why the deacons 
should not once be mentioned upon 
this occasion, it is difficult to ex- 
plain, if they were the only ofticers 
besides the Apostles. But it was 
the practice of the Apostles to con- 
sult the members of the Church, 
when they did not act by immediate 
inspiration: but upon this occasion 
they did act by immediate inspira- 
tion. “It hath seemed good unto 
the Holy Ghost, unto us.” It is of 
importance, though it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to remark, that 
Abp. Potter, Dr. Brett, and other 
writers have understood the ‘ elders ’ 
in this passage, of the second order 
of the Christian ministry, and Mr. 
Conder reminds us of the deacons 
of Jerusalem, and of the Apostles 
who sustained the episcopacy. 
What more is wanting to complete 
the three orders of Christian minis- 
try? But again, 

** Paul and Barnabas in revisiting Lys- 
tra, Iconium, and Antioch, ‘ ordained el- 
ders in every Church.’ The word in this 
place translated, ordain, intimates it has 
been contended, the appointment by suf- 
frage, as denoted by the lifting up of the 
hand in contradistinction to the imposition 
of hands, which was the usual expression 
of the conveyance of official power : this 
however, appears very doubtful. Nothing 
more is necessarily implied, than that they 
left these churches under the special super- 
intendance of chosen elders ; elders in rank 
and age the persons so appointed were pre- 
viously, but now the episcopacy of the as- 
sembly was solemnly committed to them, 
as the rulers of the Christian synagogue.” 
P, 200, 
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Xsigororncarrss is unquestionably a 
difficult word, and in respect not so 
much of the word itself, as of the 
construction of the verse. Mr. Con- 
der is right in pronouncing the allu- 
sion to suffrage to be “ very doubt- 
ful.” Whatever act is denoted, it 
was the act of the Apostles; they 
Xsigororncavtes appointed these elders 
and made them bishops, ministers 
of the second order in the Chureh; 
but why are they to be called rulers 
of the Christian synagogue? St. 
Luke says, xar’ sxxAnciar. 


“ Neither Timothy nor Titus appears to 
have been appointed to a local episcopacy. 
Theirs was ‘ the work of an evangelist,’ a 
work not essentially different it may be 
presumed from that which Paul and Bar- 
nabas were sent forth from the Chureh at 
Antioch to discharge. ‘To this office, what- 
ever it involved, Timothy, we are informed 
was set apart by the imposition of the 
hands of the Presbytery; and as St. Paul 
in his second Epistle speaks of the gift 
of God as having been communicated to 
Timothy by the imposition of his own 
hands, we are warranted in concluding 
that St. Paul himself, as one of that Pres- 
bytery, assisted in his ordination.” P. 204. 


We do not know where it is re- 
corded that Timothy was set apart 
to do the office of an evangelist : 
such a word would probably throw 
much light on the nature of that 
office, and on the circumstances of 
his ordination, Whatever was the 
design of that ordination, St. Paul 
has been generally believed to have 
taken the lead rather than to have 
assisted, and the seeming contradic- 
tion of the two passages to which 
Mr. Conder refers, has an easy 
solution in the existing form of 
episcopal ordination, Mr. Conder’s 
notions of the office of elder seem 
to vary in accommodation to the 
places at which it was exercised. 
At Jerusalem the elders were the 
aged members of the Church; at 
Lystra they were elevated to the 
episcopacy; wherever Timothy was 
ordained, the Apostle was one of the 
elders, 
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* St. Panl’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
would seem to warrant the conclusion, 
that in that Church at least there existed 
no order for the public service, and con- 
sequently no ordained elders or archi-sy- 
nagogue. It is observable that no officers 
of the Church are specified in the opening 
salutation of either of the Epistles to this 
Church: and that the Apostle, after re- 
probating their party spirit and their dis- 
orderly meetings, recommends them to- 
wards the close of the first Epistle, to 
* submit themselves’ to the house of Ste- 
phanus, who had ‘ addicted themselves to 
the ministry of the saints,’ intending, pro- 
bably, to convey by this recommendation, 
the wish that they should elect Stephanus 
and his companions a3 the governors of the 
Church.” P, 215. 


It is really tedious to correct these 
ecclesiastical crudities, and we will 
only remark, that whatever in Mr. 
Conder’s apprehension, the Epistle 
may “‘ seem to warrant,” or St. Paul 
** probably intended,” it is clear that 
he asserted his own power to set 
things in order ; that the Corinthians 
appealed to him upon various ques- 
tions, which he resolved of his own 
authority ; that the requisition to do 
all things decently and in order, ne- 
cessarily implies that there were 
some persons who were capable of 
judging of that order; that in the 
twelfth chapter he mentions prophets 
as the ministers whom God had se- 
condarily appointed in his Church, 
and in the fourteenth chapter he 
frequently alludes to these prophets, 
and concludes with requiring their 
submission to his authority. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 37. and Schleusn. Lex. 
under doxsw. 

It is not necessary to produce 
any further specimens of Mr, Con- 
der’s ability in elucidating the con- 
stitution of the Church in the age of 
the Apostles. With the views which 
he entertains of ecclesiastical order 
and ecclesiastical authority, it is 
not surprizing that be should under- 
take the defence of a self constituted 
ministry. 

“ The humblest self constituted minister 
who is possessed of the appropriate cre- 
dentials of the ministerial character, in the 
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purity of his doctrines, the. success of his 
labours, and the unblemished tenour of his 
life, is invested with an authority to which 
no circumstantial additaments of human 
appointment are requisite to impart vali- 
dity : it requires no sanction from man, for 
with man it does not originate,....the 
capacity for preaching the truth of Christ, 
8o as to fulfil the purposes of the Christian 
ministry, is, let it never be forgotten, a 
Spiritual capacity ; and when this is pos- 
sessed it is in vain, and worse than vain for 
us to withhold our recognition, of the es- 
sential character and authority of the Chris- 
tian minister as existing in that individual, 

how humble soever his station or his ac- 
quirements.” P. 168, 


The third book would lead us far 
into the controversy upon Regenera- 
tion, which it would be most unprofit- 
able to argue with non-conformists. 
It is sufticient to observe, that in 
their estimation, Baptism is not the 
means of admission into the visible 
Church, of which no man can be- 
come a ‘member withont a voluntary 
association of himself to some pecu- 
liar branch of it: neither do the 
non-conformists contemplate the 
Lord’s Supper, as any thing more 
than an act of devout recollection 
of the Redeemer. In this book, the 
author also expatiates on the pre- 
ference which is due to extemporary 
prayer, in comparison with forms of 
prayer, and to preaching before 
praying, as part of the public ser- 
vice of the Church. 

The fourth book, on Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments, involves the 
following points. 


“ 4, Dissenters arraigned for the conse- 
quences of their opinions, 2. The ques- 
tion stated, 3. On the right of the magis- 
trate. 4, On the duty of the magistrate 
in regard to matters of religion. 5, Dr, Pa- 
ley’s view of an establishment. 6. Estab- 
lishments rest upon an authoritative deci- 
sion. 7. Establishments viewed as a 
bounty. 8. Establishments viewed as a 
tax, 9. Establishments viewed in refer- 
ence to patronage. 10. Establishments 
viewed in connection with a test law. 
Establishments inte:fere with the free ex- 
ercise of the Christian ministry. Import- 
ance of religious liberty in reference to the 
final triumph of Christianity.” 
3A 2 
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It will be seen that Mr. Conder 


views establishments as partaking of 


the nature of a tax, and we regret 
to observe, that this is becoming a 
very popular view of the question. 
In a late number of the Edinburgh 
Review, is a desponding statement 
of the financial circumstances of the 
country, in which, among other 
burdens, five millions are charged 
to the account of the religious estab_ 
lishment. This is probably a very 

exaggerated account of the charge’ 
but whether it be five millions or five 
thousands, it does not alter the ge- 
neral justice of the representation, 
although it may vary the degree 

of the hostility which it is calculated 
to excite in a distressed and discon- 
tented people against the Church of 
England, The true question is, what 
portion of the money raised for the 
support of the Church is worthy to 
be considered in the light of a tax? 
The sums raised for the repairs of 
Churches, and commonly called 
Church-rents ; the amount of Easter- 
offerings; the fees paid for mar- 
riages, burials, and the churching 
of women, and perhaps the volun- 
tary contributions for the support 
of lectures, may be considered as a 
tax paid for religious instruction, 
and the sums which have been ap- 
propriated for the building of 
churches, and for the augmentation 
of smaller livings, may ¢ also be con- 
sidered as the appropriation of a 
tax. In all other instances the in- 
struction of the people, as far as 
they are concerned, is altogether 
gratuitous; and the income of. the 
Clergy, whether it is derived from 
tithes or glebe lands, is such that 
the person who occupies their estate 
receives an sacle, and often 
more than an equivalent, of a pecu- 
liar nature for what he pays, and is 
more of the nature of a rent than of 
a tax. It is notorious that a large 
portion of the tithes is in the hands 
of lay impropriators, who are not 
generally more moderate in their pe- 
cuniary agreements with the tithe 
occupier, than the Clergy, but who 
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ever heard of any part of a layman's 
estate being a tax? Let tithes and 
the ecclesiastical establishments be 
abolished altogether, the property 
thus vacated must fall to some own- 
er, and experience has shewn that 
the rert paid for tithe-free land is 
quite equal to that paid for rent and 
for tithe to different proprietors. If 
we had an interest in the collection 
of tithes, and one of the Society of 
Friends should refuse the demand, 
the argument of expostulation which 
we should use, would not be the 
necessity and the usefulness of 
maintaining the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, to which he would pay no 
regard, but we would ask, whether 
the land which he had hired or pur- 
chased, was liable to any incum- 
brance? whether of mortgage, re- 
served rent, annuity, tithe, or mo- 
dus, makes no difference in the ar- 
gument. If the land is free the 
person has no claims: if the land is 
not free, the terms and the tithe are 
the only matter in dispute, and on 
the part of the Clergyman, the for- 
mer is generally moderate, as the 
latter is the most ancient and indis- 
putable. To represent tithes as a 
tax rather than a rent, may be a 
useful method of inflaming discon- 
tent, and it is the more necessary 
that the matter should be placed in 
its true light, because poor-rates 
and tithes are ‘generally classed to- 
gether among the burdens of the 
farmer, which render it necessary to 
prevent the introduction of grain 
from countries, in which such bur- 
dens are not felt. Tithes are a part 
of rent. 

In the introduction to this article 
Mr. Conder was charged with illi- 
berality, and it certainly was our in- 
tention to substantiate the charge, 
by numerous citations. But when 
the first feelings of resentment and 
indignation, which the perusal of 
these passages had excited, had 
gradually subsided, we judged it 
more prudent to suppress these 
proofs, and to rest the assertion 
upon our own veracity, than to pub- 
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lish them, and to infuse into others 
the same painful sensations which 
we had ourselves experienced. There 
is an angry spirit which pervades 
the whole book, and which it is the 
more difficult to palliate or excuse, 
because the work was voluntarily 
undertaken, and the bad passions 
had not been irritated or called into 
action by previous controversy. We 
will only refer to some particular 
passages. Sup. 127—129. 257, 258. 
290—295. 300. 319. 347. 359— 
361. 385—386. 388, 389. 407. 
414. 423. 449. 596. Other pages 
might be referred to: but let Mr. 
Conder cast his eyes over these in 
succession, and we envy not his 
feelings, if he does not repent that 
he has written them. Churchmen 
cannot read them without emotion: 
they cannot fail of prejudicing the 
ignorant and inconsiderate reader, 
who places the smallest reliance on 
Mr. Conder’s authority; while the 
more liberal nen-conformists will re- 
gret and be ashamed of this accu- 
mulation of calumnies, by which it 
has been thought expedient to defend 
the cause of protestant non-con- 
formity. The spirit of the following 
extract is very temperate, if it be 
compared with others which might 
be extracted. 

“ And to what is England, under Pro- 
vidence, indebted for the preservation of 
her religions privileges? To what does 
she owe her present distinguished elevation 
as the depository of the Christian faith; 
the Evangelist of nations? What has kept 
alive, within this insulated corner of 
civilized Europe, the spirit of the Refor- 
mation, and made our country the centre 
of the moral world? Our Establishment? 
No: our liberties; liberties reluctantly 
wrung from’ Protestant tyranny by the 
despised puritans: liberties watered by 
the tears, and fertilized by the blood of 
those whom the rulers of the Establishment 
rejected and persecuted; liberties for the 
perpetuation of which the country is mainly 
indebted to the vital principle of dissent. 
The Clergy opposed the Reformation it- 
self; they opposed the toleration; they 
opposed the comprehension ; they opposed 

ing William in all the measures which he 
attempted for the extension of religious 
liberty: they have opposed every subse- 
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quent act of relief to the conscientious 
Dissenter. They oppose the Bible So- 
ciety; they oppese missionary exertions; 
they opposed, till shamed and alarmed inte 
the adoption of a specious plan of counter- 
acting policy, the education of the poor, 
And why have they opposed them, but be-+ 
cause all these measures are felt to be di+ 
rectly hostile to the tendencies and the in- 
terests of an ecclesiastical Establishment ? 
the circulation of the Bible endangers the 
Chureh ; religions knowledge endangers it; 
religious freedom endangers it; civil free- 
dom endangers it. Is there no ground for 
the suspicion that there are many, even 
now, who, but for the restraints of the 
laws, would exult in reviving the Sache- 
verell war-cry, as the signal of a fresh cru- 
sade against religious liberty, and in con- 
signing the nation again to the ghostly 
keeping of a vicarious priesthood? With 
fondness they are heard invoking the shades 
of the Stuarts; nay, some are seen even 
turning to mother Rome herself, and long- 
ing to be reconciled.” P. 603—605. 


Although we profess not to know, 
for what portion of its liberties, the 
country is indebted “ to the vital 
principle of dissent,” or by what 
puritan blood its liberties have been 
fertilized, we would recall the atten- 
tion of our readers to one or two 
facts, by which some parts of this 
statement may be invalidated. 

The Clergy opposed the Re- 
formation, of which Archbishop 
Cranmer was the prineipal promoter, 
and in defence of which he, with 
the Bishops Latimer, Ridley, Hoop- 
er, and Ferrar, with Rogers, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and Taylor, 
Rector of Hadley, and several other 
Clergymen suffered martyrdom. 

The Clergy opposed the Compre- 
hension, the act for which passed 
the House of Lords, when the 
Bishops had influence, and when 
it was failing in the Commons, 
Archbishop Tillotson proposed, that 
it should be referred to the convo- 
cation, and a commission was made 
out, addressed to several Bishops 
and other divines, who laboured 
but too earnestly in promoting the 
measure. 

The Clergy oppose Missionary 
exertions, which have been most 
successfully carried on in India, 
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under the superintendance of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and in America, under 
that for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, both of which institutions com- 
menced their labours in the early 
pr of the eighteenth century, and 

ave always been supported by the 
Clergy. 

The Clergy oppose the education 
of the Poor. Charity-schools origi- 
nated in the suggestions of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Sunday-schools were pro- 
posed by a Clergyman, Mr. Raikes, 
of Glocester: the Madras system 
was the invention of a Clergyman; 
the National Society was the effect 
of a sermon, by a Clergyman, now 
the bishop of Peterborough. 

The circulation of the Bible en- 
dangers the Church: Bibles were 
circulated by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, at least 
half a century before any similar in- 
stitution was established. 

Religious knowledge endangers 
the Church, to which the country 
owes the translation of the Bible, 
the most numerous and the most va- 
luable expositions of the Bible, with 
a copious and unparalleled collection 
of sermons and discourses, upon 
every question of theology, adapted 
to the information of the community 
of all classes and all ages. 

Religious freedom endangers the 
Church ; then were the seven Bishops, 
in the reign of James II. the adver- 
saries of the Church. 

By his precipitancy and presump- 
tion Mr, Conller has drawn upon 
himself this collation of historical 
facts with his private assertions ; 
and it is to him alone that we desire 
all the animadversions, which his 
publication has extorted, to be prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively applied. 
Our occasional intercourse with Dis- 
senters, in private life, and the re- 
ports of their conduct on more pub- 
lie occasions, will not suffer us to 
believe, that they will generally ap- 
prove the peevish and the petulant 
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humour of Mr, Conder, or entertain 
any serious respect for his theologi- 
cal attainments. The false libera- 
lity of the day has few charms or 
fascinations for us: we rather think 
that it is want of knowledge, or want 
of courage, or want of zeal, which 
leads either Churchmen or Dissent- 
ers to shrink from an avowal of their 
distinguishing principles, and that 
it-is treachery not to act in confor- 
mity with them; but it is neverthe- 
less due to our common charity to 
maintain our several opinions with 
candour and moderation, and with- 
out insulting those to whom we are 
opposed in argument, and it is pru- 
dent policy to avoid irritation, even 
where it is not possible to produce 
conviction. It is in this spirit that 
we have avoided the recrimination 
which Mr. Cender'’s intemperance 
would have almost justified. But, 
although our own opinion is fixed, 
that there can be no effectual means 
of reconciliation between Church- 
men and Dissenters, unless the lat- 
ter shall modify or abandon their 
opinions in the right of private judg- 
ment, and of the nature of eccle- 
siastical power and ecclesiastical 
establishments, we will not there- 
fore follow Mr. Conder’s example, 
or return upon the Dissenters the 
unfriendly and the uncharitable lan- 
guage, which he has not secrupled to 
use concerning the Church of Eng. 
land. If we cannot convince the 
non-conformists by sound arguments, 
we will not offend them by illiberal 
aspersions; if we cannot overcome 
their prejudices or prepossessions, 
we will not inveigh against their in- 
firmities; if we cannot guide them 
into our sanctuary we will not in- 
trude into the dwellings of indivi- 
duals, or disturb the ashes of their 
fathers for new occasions of cen- 
sure; if we cannot succeed in refut- 
ing the pretensions of false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism, we will at least 
avoid the imputation of envy, ma- 
lice, and hatred, and all uncharita+ 
bleness. 
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A Sermon preached at St. George's 
Churchin Prince of Wales's Island, 
on Sunday, the 16th May, 1819. 
By Thomas-Fanshaw, Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. 8vo. pp. 24. 
Calcutta, 1819. 


WE understand that not more than 
a dozen copies of this excellent dis- 
course have been received in Eng- 
land; and as it is rendered highly 
interesting by the character and sta- 
tion of the preacher, our object on 
the present occasion is to circulate 
his sentiments rather than our own. 
The Bishop of Calcutta takes his 
text from Philipp. i. 27. “‘ Only let 
your conversation be as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ; that whether 
I come and see you, or else be ab- 
sent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel :” and having advert- 
ed to the situation of the primitive 
converts, he contrasts it with what is 
now seen in the following terms. 


“ Different as are the circumstances of 
the Christian world in modern times, espe- 
cially in countries where our Religion is 
fally established, it is yet difficult for us 
to read such passages as my text, and 
many others in the writings of the Apos- 
tles, without some application of them to 
the condition of the church in India. We 
are here, for the most part, small Societies 
dispersed through a territory of vast ex- 
tent: the Christian Churches already exist- 
ing in the life-time of St. Paul probably 
did not occupy so wide a field, as do our 
English Churches in this quarter of the 
globe: there is, indeed, one point of dif- 
ference, which is sufficiently obvious; the 
former arose and subsisted under every 
discouragement, and were exposed to hos- 
tility and pessecution; while we, on the 
contrary, have nothing to dread from the 
Heathen around us, but are ourselves the 
Ruling Power. This difference, however, 
though in other points of view it carries 
with it important considerations, affects 
not the application of my text; to you at 
this moment, as it was then to the Philip- 
pians, every clause of it may be suitably 
addressed: prosperity and independence 
have their trials, as well as adversity and 
depression: and I may fitly exhort you to 
‘let your conversation be as it becometh 
the Gospel of Christ,’ that so 1 may hear 
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of your ‘ standing fast in one spirit, and 
with one mind striving together for the 
Faith of the Gospel.’ 

“ There, are, however, circumstances in 
this Christian Settlement, which impart te 
it, if things always infinitely important ad- 
mit degrees, a more than ordinary interest, 
What was this Island only a few years 
since, but a blank in the Moral Creation? 
Its hills and its forests served only to ex- 
hibit to the mariner a scene of wild and 
cheerless grandeur, as he passed the in- 
hospitable shore: no associations dear to 
the mind were awakened at the approach ; 
the charities and the arts of civilized life 
were here unknown ; here man, even in his 
rudest state, had as yet no fixed abode, 
How altered is now the scene! a numerous 
and increasing population ;—an active and 
beneficent government ;—streets resound- 
ing with the occupations of industry ;— 
cultivated fields and thriving plantations ;— 
residences bespeaking comfort and opu- 
lence ;—our arts, our langnage, and our 
laws introduced into this remote corner of 
the East ;—these surprising changes invite 
reflexion, and cannot be contemplated 
with indifference. But, what it is even 
more to my purpose to remark, and with- 
out which all else were unsubstantial, our 
Holy Faith is here established, to guide 
those, who know the truth, in the way of 
salvation, and to be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles around, if haply they may be 
turned from their vanities to the Living 
God: and you have here an edifice fully 
adequate to your Christian population, and 
in point of decency, and even of elegance, 
worthy of the flourishing and powerful 
Body, by whom it was erected: it is now 
dedicated unto God; and some of the 
most solemn ordinances of religion have 
already been administered within its walls.* 

“ In a state of things, then, in which the 
dispensations of Providence are so remark- 
able, I cannot forbear to press upon you 
the counsel, which the blessed Apostle of- 
fered to his Philippians ; and you will best 
be enabled to comprehend and to apply 
it, by considering it in its separate clausés: 
bis exhortation is generally, ‘ Let your 
conversation be as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ: but this he subsequently ex- 
plains to refer more particularly to their 
* standing fast in one spirit, and with one 
mind striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel :’ in other words, he makes a con- 
versation worthy of the Gospel to shew it- 
self more especially in Christian unity and 
Christian zeal.” P, 6. 





“¢® A Confirmation was holden at Prince 
of Wales's Island on Saturday 8th May,” 
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His Lordship then observes that 
the English word ‘* conversation” 
does not precisely convey the Apos- 
tle’s meaning—that he evidently in- 
tended to say, ‘ Be ye such mem- 
bers of the community to which 
ye belong as your religion requires 
you to be, or let your society be 
actuated by principles worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ.” And the text is 
applied by the bishop im this its 
true signification. 

He sets out with observing, that a 
truly Christian community will have 
its appropriate character; and that 
in order to form such a community, 
his hearers must inquire what are 
the priuciples that distinguish our 
religion, and what are those holy and 
beneficent laws to which it would 
subdue the human heart. 


“ The basis of all Christian society must 
be faith in Christ: the heart must be sen- 
sible of its weakness and its wants, and of 
the utter insufficiency of man to his own 
well-being: the conscious need of a Sa- 
viour, and a thankful acceptance of pardon 
and peace as offered in the Gospel, are in- 
dispensable to the genuine Christian cha- 
racter, and of course to qualify and dis- 
pose men to be members of a really Chris- 
tian Community. It is true, indeed, that 
this Faith will not be equally strong and 
active in all, who have been admitted to 
the Christian Covenant: and in the Visible 
Church of Christ, there will be many, who 
as yet know not the things, which concern 
their peace. Still Faith in the Son of God 
was the principle, on which Christians 
were first brought together: and they in 
whom this principle is weak or wanting, 
though found within the Christian pale, 
are not of the class of persons, by whom 
Christian Communities wése originally 
formed, nor of those, by whom the objects 
of such a Community can be fully appre- 
ciated. And in close connexion with Faith 
in a Saviour is our conviction, that we 
need the succours of the Holy Spirit: both 
rest alike on the Word of God, and of both 
the necessity is made apparent by a con- 
sciousness of human corruption. 

“ But in the train of this Faith and of a 
cordial adoption of all that is revealed and 
enforced in the Scriptures, I beseech you 
to consider what has followed: the same 
Faith bas united men in the same form of 
Discipline and Worship: Churches. were 
built, in which they might profess their 
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common belief, and offer a common homage 
to the Father of Jesus Christ; and thus 
were they brought to live together under 
the same spiritual Guidance and Govern- 
ment, having the same Gospel preached to 
them, profiting by mutual edification, af- 
fording a mutual comfort and support, and 
cemented together by an intercourse of 
Charity and Love. It were, indeed, too 
much to expect that any Christian Com- 
munity at the present day, except in cir- 
cumstances resembling those of the primi- 
tive Christians, should exactly correspond 
with such a model: men are brought toge- 
ther by motives, in which Christian consi- 
derations have little or no share: they go 
to the spot, to which Providence calls 
them, as interest or connexion points the 
way. Still it will be useful to keep in 
view the principles, on which Christian 
Societies were originally formed, if we 
would clearly appreliend, what, even in the 
ordinary circumstances of the world, should 
be the character of a Community, such as 
*becometh the Gospel of Christ.’ It is 
certain that the Gospel will not be ho- 
noured, where its excellence is not illus- 
trated and exemplified, or its influence is 
but partially felt. Is there a Christian 
Community, in which its grand and leading 
truths are depreciated, or but imperfectly 
understood? in which moral decency and 
common integrity pass for Religion? in 
which men confound the laws of Civil 
Society with the more operative and ex- 
tensive injunctions of the Gospel, and nar- 
row the range of Revelation to the limits 
of human reason? In such habits and sen- 
timents wherever they prevail, the Faith of 
the Redeemer is not honoured, but dispa- 
raged; it is not perceived or felt, that the 
mercy, the power, and the justice of God 
have been wonderfully exerted, and were 
actually required, in the salvation of a 
fallen race. In like manner, is the Sab- 
bath desecrated, and the house of prayer 
deserted, while business or recreation oc- 
cupies the hours, which should be given to 
the worship of God and to holy mediia- 
tion? Are the prevailing habits irregular 
and worldly, if not absolutely dissolute and 
depraved? Are men, though living toge- 
ther in the same place, unconnected with 
each other by the ties’ of good-will and cha- 
rity? In short, isany Community in great 
measure deficient in those characters of 
piety and mutual benevolence, which are 
inseparable from a sincere profession of the 
Gospel? It is plain, that in-all such in- 
stances there is much need of reform, It 
may be said, indeed, that I am bere speak- 
ing of Christian Communities, as having for 
the most-part a prevailing character: I 
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conceive this to be the fact; especially 
where, as in this country, they are sepa- 
rated from the mass of Christians: every 
where a great diversity will be found among 
individuals ; but still there will be a pre- 
vailing character either of good or evil; 
the general aspect of such Communities 
will be either that they are Christian in 
faith, in life, and in deportment, or the 
contrary : a few exceptions will not change 
it. The opinions, the habits, and the ex- 
ample of those, who take the lead, are no 
where without effect, and least of all in 
sueh bodies of men as those, to which I 
have alluded. What, then, is a Commu- 
nity, generally speaking, such as ‘becometh 
the Gospel of Christ?’ To convey to you 
an adequate idea of it would require me to 
expatiate on the power of religion upon the 
habits, the sentiments, and the tempers of 
men. Insucha society the excellence of 
our Faith will be illustrated in the lives of 
its professors ; the benevolent observer will 
find with delight, that there the truth is 
received and honoured ‘ as it is in Jesus ;’ 
Eph. iv. 21: that all holy ordinances are 
revered, while secular duties are not ne- 
glected; more especially, that men forsake 
not the table of their Redeemer; that the 
Sabbath is really solemnized as a day of 
holy rest; that they enter the House of 
God with awe, and that decency and order 
are not vibdlated by listless inattention, or 
irreverent and idle gestures ; that they who 
rule are just and beneficent, while the go- 
verned yield a cheerful submission; that 
the relation between the pastor and his 
flock, one of the most endearing relations 
in society, is maintained in a parental vigi- 
lance on the one hand, and in an affec- 
tionate respect on the other; that the rich 
are liberal and the poor thankful; that in- 
stitutions for the relief of misery are well 
patronized, and what is much less common, 
well superintended; that a neighbourly 
and friendly intercourse prevails among all 
of the same class and habits of life; and 
that men of every condition endeavour 
faithfully to discharge the duties assigned 
them by Providence, whether these be 
eminent or humble. I say not that such a 
Community is every where to be found; 
still any thing far short of this becometh 
not the Gospel of Ciirist.” P. 10. 


The bishop proceeds in imitation 
of the apostle to speak more parti- 
cularly upon the two grand points 
of unity and zeal. 


“ Foremost in the sad catalogue of divi- 
sions stand those, which turn upon ques- 
tions of Religion: some men revolt from 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 18. 
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every thing connected with order and es- 
tablishment: some, who have need to 
learn, are more ready to teach: some 
seem to derive consequence from being 
the leaders of a party: and others are ac- 
tually deceived, believing interpretations 
of Scripture, which are unsupported by 
the letter, or by the general tenour of the 
Word of God, to be the true, though 
hidden sense, revealed to them by the 
Holy Spirit. Under this head happily, so 
far as [ am informed, I have nothing to 
apprehend for you at present; but if my 
solicitude for you be in any thing predo- 
minant, it is that this ‘ little flock’ of 
Christ, this infant Colony of the Church of 
England, may ever ‘ stand fast in one 
Spirit, and throngh God's grace resist every 
attempt, should any such be made, to 
divide it: every hope of good to be de- 
rived ‘from it hereafter would be defeated 
by a difference among yourselves, But 
then, beloved, let me caution you against 
the easy mistake, that you are standing 
fast in one Spirit, if in truth you are sunk 
into indifference : men are apt to believe 
that they agree in Religion, and even take 
credit to themselves for the agreement, 
when the subject does not sufficiently inte- 
rest them, to afford any cause of dissen- 
sion. Unity is, indeed, precious in the 
sight of God, and lovely in the eyes of 
men: but remember, that Religious Unity 
supposes that we are really Religious: in 
no other case does it deserve the name: 
and in candour I must admit, that better 
are differences, where all are in earnest, 
than the mere semblance of Christian 
agreement, where the great and vital doc- 
trines of the Gospel are little regarded. 
Happily, such a state of things, however 
it may incidentally arise, is not induced or 
promoted, far otherwise, by the system of 
Faith and Worship adopted in our National 
Church. Our Liturgy is a luminous com- 
ment on the Gospel; its devotions breathe 
the Spirit of the Gospel; the great and 
saving truths of the Gospel are prominent 
in every page of it; you are in no danger 
of becoming lukewarm as to the doctrines 
of Redemption and Grace, while you hold 
fast to the Liturgy; and as little are you 
exposed to the danger of division, while 
you reverence the primitive form of disci- 
pline retained in our Charch. 

*€ But in the collisions of human Society 
differences will sometimes arise, where 
weighty questions do not come into discus~ 
sion, upon matters of little moment. With 
regard, however, to you I hardly know 
what these can be: I have good hope that 
none such at present exist: and my coun- 
sel for the future willbe, that you cultivate 
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generally a spirit of forbearance, of con- 
cession, of conrtesy, of mutnal kindness; 
that you abstain from evil speaking. and 
from unwarranted suspicions; that you be 
candid to real faults and failings, and re- 
member, that even injuries must be for- 
given. I cannot contemplate such a So- 
ciety as yours otherwise tian as one Fa- 
mily, among the members of which there 
is really but little collision of interest, and 
nothing which needs greatly disturb the 
gentle current of brotherly love.” P. 15. 


The duty insisted upon by St. 
Paul in the phrase, “ striving toge- 
ther for the faith of the Gospel,” 
the duty of Christian zeal, is next 
explained and enforced. He who 
knows nothing of it, is recommended 
to inquire whether he be really in- 
fluenced by any sentiment of reve- 
rence to the Almighty, or of love 
towards man. And at the same 
time it is well observed, that mere 
zeal without regulation or restraint, 
is a dangerous capricious thing, and 
does not answer the end of him 
who bids us “ strive together.” The 
first point to which this zeal is di- 
rected, is an open and consistent 
profession of the faith, by regular 
attendance upon public worship. 


«“ Another object, to which I would 
direct your Christian Zeal, though out of 
this it originated, is the provision, which, 
with the liberal aid of the Government, 
you have made for the instruction of 
Youth. In no other way do Christians 
more efiectually ‘ strive together for the 
Faith of the Gospel,’ than in training the 
children of the poor in‘ the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’ From an Insti- 
tution, which is still in its infancy, and has 
been subject to local difficulties, very 
much perhaps was not yet to be expected: 
some good has assuredly been done, and 
more is in progress: and I know not of 
any permanent impediment to its exhibit- 
ing hereafter all the improvements, the 
arrangement, the facility, the precision, 
and the benign moral effect on the minds 
of the scholars, which are so conspicuous 
in the National System, as now practised 
in England. I commend, then, this Insti- 
tution to your continued patronage and 
care: Jet it be an object of your warmest 
zeal: it is not easy to estimate its eventual 
importanee: at any rate, great blessings 
will assuredly be imparted to the children 
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themselves: but its influence may be of 
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wider extent: this Island is an advanced 
post of civilization to the Eastward: from 
this little Seninary it may be the purpose 
of the Almighty, in his own good time, 
to send forth those, who shall disseminate a 
knowledge of His attributes and of the 
way of Salvation: we presume not, indeed, 
to fathom His counsels: but we humbly 
hope for His blessing, while we employ the 
appointed means, leaving to His wisdom 


the issue.” BP. 20. 
A third subject which the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta recommends to 


particular notice, is the District 
Committees of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, re- 
cently established at his recommen- 
dation in the island *, and observes 
that though the field of its opera- 
tions is as yet but small, yet every 
poor Christian will be an object of 
its regard; the soldier and sailor 
who visit the settlement may be be- 
nefited by its bounty, and may date 
the commencement of an altered 
course of life from the day when his 
thoughts were thus turned to the 
subject of salvation; and the posi- 
tion of the Committee will give it 
more than ordinary importance, it 
will be the Society’s remotest station 
to the eastward; and it may look 
with the divine blessing, to further 
openings, and a wider sphere. 

His lordship concludes in the fol- 
lowing terms. 


“ Jtis now time that I take my leave of 
you, although some topics, connected with 
the present occasion, may remain un- 
touched: all Christian graces and virtues, 
indeed, all which belongs to Faith, to 
Piety, to Order and to Peace, must work 
together in forming a Curistian Comma- 


* « The Prince of Wales’s Island and 
Fort Marlborough District Committee of 
the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, held its Constituent Meeting on 
Tuesday, the 18th of May. The Gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales's Island consented 
to become its President, and presented, on 
behalf of the Government, a very liberal 
contribution to its Funds: a similar Dona- 
tion was afterwards received from the Ho- 
nourable Sir T. S. Raffies, the Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Fort Marlborough,” 
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nity, which shall do honour to the Gospel 
of Christ. To all these [ beseech the Be- 
ing, without whom nothing is strong, no- 
thing is holy,’ to incline your hearts: and 
that He will* nourish you with all good- 
ness, aud of His great mercy keep you in 
the same.’ Vast as is the extent of this 
Diocese, and various as ave the dutics im- 
posed upon me, I must not hope, even if 
life be spared me for some years to come, 
to be an eye-witness of your progress ; 
but though absent, I shail endeavour to 
* hear of your affairs; and I trust, that 
what I sliall hear, will afford me satis{ac- 
tion and comfort; that so my visit to this 
place may be associated in my mind with 
something even more gratifying than your 
personal attention and kindness; 1 mean 
your advancement as a Cliristian Comuiu- 
nity, and the probable extension, through 
your means, of the Kingdom of Curist. 
We will now proceed to the Table of our 
Redeemer; to which, as being on the 
point of leaving you, I have called you by 
a special invitation, there to draw still 
closer these ties of Christian love, and to 
ask the succours of Divine Grace, that we 
may in all things approve ourselves unto 
God our Saviour.” P, 23. 


We have thus presented our rea- 
ders with the larger portion of this 
discourse; if we had merely con- 
sulted our own inclinations we should 
have reprinted it entire; as every 
sentence affords proof of the wis- 
dom and piety of its author; and is 
calculated to excite the attention, 
not only of his immense, aud most 
important diocese, but of all friends 
to the advancement of genuine 
Christianity. The success of his 
lordship’s labours will make a con- 
siderable addition to the claims al- 
ready established by his character 
and attainments: and we are happy 
to learn, that there is every pros- 
pect of seeing that success abundant. 
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‘* Great things are going on here,” 
says a most respectable clergyman, 
in a recent communication from Cal- 
cutta, ‘* and in five years time this 
will be an altered place. When f 
came here I passed through the 
Native district, as a being uncone 
necied with the crowds who sur- 
rounded me, unnoticed and unknown. 
Now [| am recognized with evident 
pleasure by the children, or their 
parents, who stop to make their 
salam. The former often surround 
my buggy, or run along by the side 
calling out, Sahib, when will you 
come! Oh! he says, he will come 
to-morrow?” This is charming, and 
makes me love and pity them more 
and more. Our schooi system will 
soon be considerably enlarged, and 
when the spirit of enquiry is abroad, 
as it is now in a wonderful degree, 
the solemn exhibition of Christian 
worship in our principal stations, 
will greatly tend to decide the waver- 
ing, and to impress the sincere en- 
quirer after truth. There are some 
among the Natives who steal in to 
observe, and perhaps in heart to 
join our worship, and I trust that 
the opportunity will quickly be 
thrown open to them, wherever our 
power extends,” 

The meaus of improvement among 
the Europeans are also increasing 
with repidity; and the general dis- 
position is decidedly good—the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta aud his Clergy are 
gradually acquiring that influence, 
to whieh zeal, united with discre- 
tion, must ultimately lead, and from 
a perseverance in the plans which 
are maturing, there is every thing to 
hope. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Extracts from the Annual Report 
of the Halifax Diocesan Com- 
mittee, for 1819. 


“The Hulifax Diocesan Committee 
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have pleasure in presenting the foilowing, 
as the Fifth Annual Report of their pro- 
ceedings : as 

* Although some little portion of the 
discouragement, which has grown ont of 
the general embarrassments of the times, 
has affected even their humble efforts, they 
are thankful to be enabled, at the close of 
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another year, to assure all who take an in- 
terest in the ditfusion of Christian Know- 
ledge, that the quiet progress of those im- 
portant objects which prompt their labours 
and their prayeis, continues, under the 
blessing of Providence, to afford them 
much comfort, and to demand their lively 
gratitude. 

“4. The correspondence with the Pa- 
rent Society, which has been full of encou- 
ragement, from the first formation of this 
Committee, still cheers their exertions 
and animates their zeal. 

* The names of twenty-five new mem- 
bers have been forwarded to Engiand in 
the last year. 

“2, The Committee have the liveliest 
pleasure in continuing to bear testimony 
to the enlargement of the several District 
Conmnnittees in different parts of this Dio- 
cese ; to their unabated zeal; and to the 
increase of their usefulness, 

* The Committees at Fredericton and 
St. John’s, in New Brunswick, under the 
immediate and most zealous patronage of 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
of that Province, have already become, 
by a great accession of new members, so 
extensive, and have had need of so large a 
supply of books, that they considered it 
more convenient, especially as it would 
save them much time, to open a direct 
communication with the Parent Society, 
and receive some of their supplies imme- 
diately from London, instead of procuring 
the whole from this Committee. The 
cause of this change will be very gratifying 
to every member of the Society, especially 
as care has been taken to guard against the 
necessity for any separation from the Dio- 
cesan Committee. Indeed, the most af- 
fectionate intercourse is kept up between 
all the Committees, and no endeavours are 
wanting to make their cordial co-operation 
extensively useful. Their stock of books 
is very ample, and easy of access to seve- 
ral surrounding parishes, and individual 
members of the Society, who gladly avail 
themselves of the facilities thus afforded 
for obtianing such supplies as they require. 
The demand is very considerable already, 
and_is likely to increase daily. 

“ At St. Andrew’s the Committee which 
had been particularly distinguished by their 
activity, were some time in recovering 
from the loss they sustained, in the death 
of the venerable Rector of that Parish, 
and several other valuable members ; and 
the delay that arose in obtaining a suc- 
cessor to the living, as well as some little 
local difficulties, checked the exertions of 
the Committee for a season. ‘These dif- 
ficulties are now bappily removed, aud the 





Committee are again in active operation 
under the valaable superintegdance of the 
present Rector. 

“In Prince Edward Island, the Com- 
mittee at Charlotte Town continue to en- 
joy the zealous regard of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant Governor of that Colony. 
—They have tavoured the Diocesan Com- 
mittee with particular minutes of their 
proceedings from time to time, which 
afford hovourable testimony to the exist- 
ence of the same zeal and regularity with 
which they began their course. This Com- 
mittee have also received several supplies 
of Books. 

«3. The distribution of Books and 
Tracts from the stores at Halifax has 
hardly been so extensive as in a former 
year, not because the demand can have 
been much lessened by foimer supplies, 
for an extensive circulation is generally 
found to increase the cali for them; but 
partly, it is to be feared, from the diffi- 
culty which may be experienced in many 
places, in making payment for them, and 
partly on account of the direct importa- 
tions to New Brunswick by the District 
Committees there. 

‘* But notwithstanding these circum- 
Stances the distribution has been very 
considerable. Besides numerous gratai- 
tous supplies to small settlements and in- 
dividuals, the wants of various places have 
been more abundantly satisfied. -Through 
the benevolence of His Excellency the 
Rigit Honourable the Earl of Dalhousie, a 
supply of Books to the amount of OJ, has 
been forwarded to the new military settle- 
ment of Dalhousie at his Lordship’s ex- 
pence, in addition to partial distributions 
of Books ona more limited seale by the 
Rev. Jolin Mullidge, of Annapolis, when 
employed upon pastoral visits to this set- 
tlement in the midst of the forest. 

“ An assortment of valuable Books has 
also been forwarded to .the new military 
settlement of Sherbrooke, near Chester, 
at the expence of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. 

“ A Collection has been made in the 
Church of St. Paul at Halifax to the 
amount of 39/. 5s. 2d. for the supply of 
Books to the Poor of the Parish, 

* A Collection amounting to 3él. 1s. 6d, 
has also been made in the Church of Tri- 
nity at St. John’s, New Brunswick, for a 
similar purpose in that Parish. 

“ Smaller collections and subscriptions 
have been made at different times in ether 
places, from which a particular statement 
has not yet been forwarded. Fredericton, 
Kingston, St. Andrew’s, and Sackville, in 
New Brunswick, and Aunapolis, Gran- 
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ville, Yarmouth, Chester, and Guysbo- 
rough in this Province, and Charlotte 
Town in Prince Edward Island, and Syd- 
ney in Cape Breton, are to be distin- 
guished among these—and even the scat- 
tered settlements on Margaret’s Bay, 
where there is neither Church nor Minis- 
ter, although the people are anxionsly de- 
sirous of both, have lately sent forward 
their little subscription of 9/. 1s. Od. as 
their first effort to supply themselves 
with Books of religious instruction. 

“ The Committee earnestly recommend 
the repetition of these collections and sub- 
scriptions in all places where their bene- 
fit has already been felt—and an imitation 
of their example to all other parishes and 
settlements.” 

“5, The National School under the 
charge of this Committee, continues by its 
increasing usefulness, to afford the most 
abundant satisfaction. 

“An Examination of both Boys and 
Girls took place very soon after the publi- 
eation of the last year’s Report, attended 
by the Earl and Countess of Dalhousie, 
the Members of His Majesty’s Council, the 
House of Assembly, the Trustees and Su- 
perintendants of both Schools, many of the 
Parents of the Children, and numerous 
other visitors, 

“* The appearance of the children—their 
perfect acquaintance with every thing they 
had learnt, and their general progress, 
could not fail to gratify all who were pre 
sent—At the close of their examination in 
Reading, Writing, Cyphering, English 
Grammar, and Geography ; the Children 
produced the numerous tickets of merit 
which they had received in the course of 
the preceding year, and appropriate me- 
dals and rewards were presented to the 
most deserving, from the hands of the 
Earl and Countess of Dalhousie. The 
rewards for the Girls’ School were almost 
entirely supplied by the bounty of many 
Ladies who take a very lively interest in 
the prosperity of the Institution. 

“ Since the time of this Examination 
every advantage, that was hoped for from 
the attention of the monthly superintend- 
ants for both Schools, has been obtained, 
and the Committee cannot omit to offer 
their sincere acknowledgements for such 
important benefits, and especially to those 
Ladies who have given in their turn, al- 
most a daily superintendance to the 
School. Nor is it possible for them to ex- 
ceed what is due, in expressing their most 
particular and grateful acknowledgements 
for the advantages which the Institution 
has derived from the countenance, the ex- 


ample, and the personal attendance of the 
5 
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Countess of Dalhousie. But Her Lady- 
ship, and the other Saperintendants, have 
higher satisfaction than these thanks can 
afford, in knowing that the attendance of 
the children, both at School and at Public 
Worship has been more regular and more 
constant—they have improved in the neat- 
ness of their appearance ; and in their ge- 
neral habits and behaviour: they have 
made a rapid progress in the acquirement 
of useful knowledge, and it is humbly 
hoped, that by the blessing of divine Pro- 
vidence, a permanent foundation has been 
laid for their religious and moral principles 
and conduct. 

** The reports which have been forward- 
ed to the Committee from the National 
School at St. Jolin’s, New Brunswick, are 
of the most gratifying nature, and repre- 
sent it to be of very high reputation, and 
an acknowledged blessing to that city, 
The number of pupils is very little infe- 
rior to the number at Halifax. ‘The In- 
stitution is honoured by the very active 
patronage of His Excellency the Lieute- 
nant-Governor ; and the most respectable 
persons in the city are its most zealons 
friends. ‘The master, Mr Bragg, fully an- 
swers the high expectations which were 
formed of him: his wife has been well in- 
structed in the system, and has now open- 
ed a School for Girls which is already ina 
very promising state, 

‘© A valuable building has been erected 
for the School, which contains one of the 
largest rooms iv either Province, and was 
opened on Christmas-Eve in a very inte- 
resting manner. A public and most sa- 
tisfactory examination of the Children was 
held on this occasion, and appropriate re- 
wards were distributed to the most de- 
serving by the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Institution has been incorporated by a 
charter from His Excellency—a valuable 
grant of land has already been given to it; 
and another is expected—a stock of School 
Books, and other necessary articles, suf- 
ficient for the whole Province for several 
years, has been imported from Engiaud ; 
and every School in New Brunswick that 
introduces the Madras System is gratui- 
tously supplied with them—a choir of 
singers for the Church have beeu selected 
from the Scholars; they have been care. 
fully and ably instructed in psalmody, ac- 
cording to the Madras System, which is 
found perfectly applicable to musical in- 
struction, and perform their part of the 
Public Service in the most engaging man- 
ner. Inshort, the whole of the concerns 
of this important Institution appear to be 
already in as prosperous and promising a 
condition as.its warmest friends can desire. 
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* At the close of this report, the Com- 
mittee are called upon, by every impulse 
of respect and gratitude, to repeat their 
sincere acknowledgements, of the import- 
ant benefits, which have been conferred 
upon their objects by the continued en- 
couragement, the liberal assistance, and 
the condescending and patient attention of 
their Noble Patron, who has on every oc- 
casion most cheerfully given his valuable 
time and counsel, and opened his purse, 
when either could promote the designs of 
this Committee.” 


Clergy Orphan Corporation, 


THE children of this establishment 
were publicly examined on Monday, 
May 22d, before a numerous and 
respectable assembly; and acquitted 
themselves in a manner which called 
forth universal approbation. On 
Thursday, May 24th, six additional 
children were elected. The follow- 
ing account of the proceedings of 
the Corporation is extracted from 
the Report which has just been pub- 
lished : 


“ Ar the period of the Reformation, the 
Church of England was rescued from the 
errors of Popery; and its Ministers, whom 
one of those errors had condemned to ce- 
libacy, were restored to the charities of 
domestic life. But, unfortunately, no suit- 
able provision was theu made for a married 
Parochial Clergy, as no restoration took 
place of that portion of the revenues of the 
Cimrch, which had been alienated to mo- 
mastic uses. 

‘* The insufficiency of many benefices, 
stripped of the most valuable part of their 
tithes, to afford a provision for the families 
of the Incumbents, was, even at that time, 
feit and lamented,” 

* On this account in 1749 some benevo- 
lent individuals formed themselves into a 
Society for this specific purpose ; and in the 
year 1809 it was incorporated by the title 
of ‘The Governors of the Society for 
loathing, maintaining, and educating 
Poor Orphans of Clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, in that Part of the United 
Kingdom, called England, until of Age 
to be put Apprentice.’ It would be un- 
grateful not to state, that the Act of Incor- 
poration was obtained at the sole expence 
of that munificent Prelate, the present 
Lord Bishop of Durham, who has added 
to this, and other instances of liberality, a 
Tecent donation of 500/. 
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“ To shew the necessity of such an estab- 
lishment it wil! be sufficient to state, that 
the Clergy of England and Wales amount 
toanore than 10,000. The income of a 
large proportion of this number, probably 
one-half, is such, that, though managed 
with the greatest prudence, it cannot afford 
the means of making a provision for the 
contingency of an Orphan family. It hap- 
pens also, not unfrequently, that the father, 
after having been placed in a situation, 
which might have enabled him to accom- 
plish this most desirable object, is snatched 
away from. his children by a premature 
death. Distress must therefore often un- 
avoidably result from these causes; and 
that will surely be deemed a most useful 
and laudable Charity, which provides for 
the maintenance and education of Orphans, 
deprived of the Parent, whose professional 
income was their chief, and perhaps their 
sole support and stay. 

** The Schools instituted for this purpose 
subsisted for several years at Acton, and 
Lisson Green upon a smaller scale. In the 
year 1812, a spacious building, calculated 
for the reception of more than 160 children, 
was erected by subscription, in a healthy 
situation near the Regent’s Park, Mary-le- 
bone. 

“ The Schools for the Male and Female 
Orphans are thus brought together for the 
purpose of being more effectually superin- 
tended by the Committees; but they are 
still, as they were originally, establish 
ments in all respects distinct and separate. 

“The number of Children, which the 
Schools are capable of receiving, is much 
greater than the present funds of the Cha- 
rity enable it to maintain; and at every 
election the painful necessity recurs of 
passing over cases of urgent distress, But, 
in determining the extent of the building, 
the Committee were guided not by the ac- 
tual, but by the probable fature revenue 
of the Institution. Resting their expecta- 
tions npon the well-known liberal spirit of 
the country, they felt assured that, when 
Schools were erected to contain an in- 
creased number of Orplians, an increased 
influx of contributions would enable them 
to carry their design into fuil effect. Nor 
have they since had reason to think that 
this expectation was ill-founded ; for much 
has already been effected, though much 
still remains to be done. 

* At the completion of the present build- 
ing the number of children on the esta- 
blishment scarcely exceeded eighty, where- 
as the number at present is about one hun- 
dred ; and the whole number educated by 
the Society, since its first establishment, 
amounts to more than nine hundred. 
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“ This statement is fall of satisfaction 
wit’: reference to the past, and full of encou- 
ragement with regard to tle future. The 
increased interest, which has been lately 
manifested for the Institution, justifies the 
hope, that as the knowledge of its charac- 
ter and beneficial effects is more widely 
diffused, it will be enabled to extend its 
usefulness by additional contributions to 
its funds, And surely no Institution can 
prefer a stronger claim to general support 
from the friends of the Established Church 
in every part of England. For it is not of 
a local but of a general nature; it does not 
select its objects from the metropolis, or 
its vicinity ; but, as far as its means extend, 
it takes under its protection the Orplians 
of the Clergy wherever they may be found, 

“ The Right Honourable and Right Rev. 
the President of the Society, the Lord 
Bishop of London, ever attentive to its 
concerns, has not only made it more gene- 
rally known throughout his Diocese, but 
has recommended its present circumstances 
to the consideration of the other Prelates ; 
who have all added largely to their Annual 
Snbscriptions. Their example bas been 
followed by public bodies, and by the opu- 
lent and the liberal among the Laity, and 
the Clergy. Increased assistance has been 
given by many, who were already contri- 
butors to the Institution ;and many others, 
as soon as its merits, and its wants were 
pointed out to them, have willingly placed 
their names on the list of its Subscribers. 

“ The Society has also to congratulate 
itself upon a distinguished mark of Royal 
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favour. His Majesty, King George the 
Fourth, desirous to testify his approbation 
of its designs, recently ordered a donation 
of a hundred guineas to be transmitted to 
the ‘Treasurers, and conferred a high addi- 
tional value upon the gitt by declaring at 
the same time his gracious intention to be- 
come the Patron of the Institution. 

* The Committee cannot but hail this to- 
ken of Royal approbation as an auspicions 
omen, ‘They contideutly anticipate the in- 
creasing prosperity of a Society patronized 
by the Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, and supported by all its Prelates; 
a Society, which ranks among its Subscri- 
bers most of the beneticed Clergy, and 
many distinguished individuals of the Laity 
of the kingdom. And they trust, that at 
no distant period the extended beneficence 
both of the Clergy and the Laity will enable 
them, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to give full operation to the design 
of the [nstitution, and to educate in their 
Schools the whole number of Orphans 
which the Schools are calculated to receive, 

“ May, 1820.” 

“¢ Such persons as may be induced, by the 
above account of this Institution, to be- 
come Contributors, are requested to order 
their Benefactions or Subscriptions to be 
paid to the account of the Treasurer, at 
Messrs. Drummonds, Charing-cross, or at 
Messrs, Sikes, Snaith, and Co. 5, Mansion- 
House-street; or to J. B. Morgan, Esq. the 
Secretary, Doctors’ Commons; or to Mr, 
H. Stretton, the Collector, No. 6, Bart- 
letts’ Buildings, Holborn,” 


A Statement of the Account from February, 1819, to February, 1820. 


Dr. Sa 3 
Balance last Audit ........ 15210 2 
Subscriptions .......... ee 1594 15 0 
DIONE cccécccicccces See C8 DO 


Donation from John Bowdler, 
Esq. being the profits of the 
First Edition of the Works 
of his Son, the late John 


Bowdler, Jun. Esq....... 218 12 0 
Dividends ....csccccocece 1601 15 O 
Legacy from Mrs. Rebecca 

MOure...ccccco.coocsee 10 0 O 
Rent e*eeeer ere ew eee ee eeeae 14 0 oO; 
Children’s Work .,......... 5518 3]; 


Legacy from Rev. W. Her- 
ringham, 50/. 3 per. Cent. 
Ha. CO SELES IEY, | 





£6515 11 2 





—_— 





d 


Cr. Z.. -0, & 
Maintenance of the Boys, in- 
cluding Salaries ........ 1667 2 4 
Ditto of the Girls 1151 13 9 
Removals from the Schools.. 26 12 6 
Purchase of 43501. 3 per Cent. 
Console ccccveccesesse 
Ditto, for Sinking Fund, 1001. 
3 per Cent, Consols...... 6815 O 
Rent, Printing, Advertising, 
Water, Rent, Collector's 
Poundage, Legacy Duty, 
Stamps, Iron Bedsteads, 
and other incidental Ex- 
PENSE . on tcens 
Balance in the Hands of Trea- 


eeeeewee 


2858 7 6 


515 11 11 





surers, viz. at Messrs, 
Drummonds’.. 5 17 5 
Messrs, Sikes, and } 7 8&8 2 
CO. .ccccanpen a > 
£6315 ll 2 
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Society for promoting the Building 
and Enlarging Churches and 


Chapels. 
THE anniversary Meeting of this 
Society, was held on Thursday, 


May 24th; the account presented 
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to the Meeting was extremely fa- 
vourable: but as we hope to fur- 
nish our readers with a full account 
of it in a subsequent Number, we 
abstain for the present, from any 
further remarks, 


Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 


An Abstract of the Sums distributed in the Year 1819, by the Court of 
Assistants, to Widows and Children of Clergymen, and to poor Clergy- 
men, and disbursed for other Purposes, viz. 


£. 2 d. 
To 465 clergymen’s widows, at 10l. each ....+5....000- eed eeeseeses 4650 0 0 
To 17 clergymen’s widows, at 5/. each, being the benefaction of the Rev. 
Dr. James Palmer, and an augmentation of 51. each ........+..0000. 170 0 O 
To 1 ditto, at 5/. being the benefaction of Edmund Burroughs, Esq. and an 
augmentation of 51. WD wickscte see oe wenceesesecese 10 0 O 
To 5 ditto, at 51. each, being the benefaction of Edward Paunicefort, Esq. 
and an augmentation of 5/. each .....2.0--..5 ssceee Socal ks e's 50 0 @ 
To 6 ditto, at 10/. each, being the benefaction of the Rev. Robert D’Oyley 60 0 0 
To 4 ditto, at 61. each, being the benefaction of Mrs, Dorcas Thacker, and 
an augmentation ORIEN ‘ncebacccsctasccestos seed 40 0 0 
To 4 ditto, at 6/. each, being the benefaction of Mrs, Mary ‘Clissold, and 
an augmentation of "Ae eR yet ater Berrys ben 40 0 0 
To 1 ditto, 10/. being the benefaction of the Rev. ‘Dr. Nicholl epi co. Oe Ore 
To 16 ditto, at 5/. each, being the benefaction of Charles Etty, Esq. and 
an augmentation of i. WE cecapeseevsecedece coccrecvccecesess 160 0 O 


To 1 of 25/. being the benefaction of Mrs. Jackson 


oe eee inweee ef eete 25 0 0 


To 2¢4 maiden daughters of clergymen, at 4/. 4s. each, being the benefac- 

tion of Mrs. Dutton, Mrs, Williams, and Mr. Jackson, aud an augmenta- 

tion of 5/. 16s. out of the general fund, 00 GU oi ida diede coece 2240 0 0 
To 3 maiden daughters of clergymen, at 10/. each, being the benefaction 


of Mrs. Barcock ...+...... 


re ee 


were rrr er Tree rer ers ee 30 0 O 


To 2 lame daughters of clergymen, at 4/. 4s. each, being the benefaction of 


the Rev. Ptolemy James, and an augmentation of 5/. 16s. each 
To 5 daughters of deceased clergymen on Mrs, Whitehall’s fund, 10/. each 50 
To 6 daughters of deceased clergymen, on Mrs. Paine’s fund, 10. each .. = 60 


To 6 daughters, on Bishop Porteus’s fand 


ceeeee 270 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

cevecccecccces se eeceeess 60 0 0 


To 55 children of clergymen, put out apprentices, with the Rev, Mr. Wi- 
thers’s, Mr. Campion’s, and other charities, viz. 


14 children from the Clergy Orphan School, at 402. each £560 0 O 
14 other children, at 20/. 30/. and 35l. each .. 
To 10 poor curates, the benefaction of John Stock, Esq. 10/. each......+. 
To 20 poor curates, the benefaction of Mrs. Joy, wl ee e 
To 14 ditto, the benefaction of Mrs. Stafford, at 15/ and 10/. each eocece 


To 67 poor clergymen, the benefaction of Dr. Taylour and Mr. Myddelton, 


at 151. and 10/. each ........ eee ne 


To 65 poor clergymen, the benefaction of Mrs. “Ann Cam, ‘at 90l. 151. and 


Oe ere caaaes 


To 18 poor clergymen, the benefaction of ‘Mrs. Elizabeth “and Susanna 


Jackson, 91, each .........62+. baelee 


To donations to distressed clergymen, widows, and children of ditto, the 


benefactions of the Rev. Dr. William Bell and Mrs, Stafford, &c. 
To donations to apprentices, &c.......... 


po ree 


To annuities, interest of money, quit rents, and other annual payments. . 
Solicitor’s charges, buildings, and repairs, and other contingent expences. . 


Salaries, house rent, and taxes, insurance, printing, stationery, postage, and 


other incidental expences, .......6+ewesreseeceses 


Capital funded in the 3 per cents, the gift of Henry taney Hunter, Esq. . . 


vescee’ 1325 0 4 1885 0 @ 

100 0 0 

Oy ee 400 0 0 

150 0 0 

ENS, 50 ie Wg @ 865 0 0 
Pee ia PPT pote 8 1075 0 0 
LEER See STE ST eae 162 0 0 
-eueee 380 0 0 

eet eee ee er ee ee eee er et eaee 144 Oo oO 
eee eo meee eee reese teen erne eeereeeceaeene 147 15 0 
570 14 9 

1191 0 4 

<enitie ion: Vii 2 

1000 0 0 








£16831 3 2 
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It has been thought necessary to in- 
form the public, that the governors of this 
charity, with the aid of their benefactors, 
have formed a permanent fund, the rents 
and interests of which they annually distri- 
bute in pensions and benefactions to a con- 
siderable amount, to a great many poor 
Widows and Children of Clergymen; but 
the number who partake thereof is such, 
that the share of each individual is very in- 
considerable ; the pensions to Widows and 
Maiden Daughters in no instance exceed- 
ing ten pounds, except in the case of two 
annuitants of a particular benefaction, 
Vrom this charity becoming more known, 
applications for relief are made much be- 
yond the power of the corporation to 
comply with. In order, therefore, that the 
real objects of the charter of incorporation 
may receive a more ample assistance, and 
that the fund may be extended so as to 
carry the benevolent purposes of the Insti- 
tution to a still wider and more general 
operation, it is hoped that contributions 
will continue to be made by those inte- 
rested in a concern so truly landable, hu- 
mane, and beneficent. 

It may be proper also to state, that the 
corporation has, within these few years, 
received, by transfers from the Court of 
Chancery, several sums in stock, under the 
wills of Mr. Myddelton and Mrs, AnnCam, 
which prodace 1900/. per annum, or there- 
abouts ; but the dividends of which, by the 
above wills, are limited to be applied solely 
for the benefit of poor Clergymen with 
large families and good characters. From 
the number of petitioners who annually 
apply for a share of these benefactions, the 
allotment to each has never exceeded 10/, 
or 151. except for the last year or two, 
when the governors were enabled to give 
201. each to a few very distressed Clergy- 
men. 

In addition to the above benefaction, a 
sum of 22001 East-India stock, was lately 
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bequeathed to the corporation by the wills 
of Mrs, Elizabeth and Susanna Jackson, in 
trust, to be equally divided between 22 
poor Clergymen, whose incomes do not 
exceed 50/, each, the dividends of which, 
after payment of the legacy duty, allow 
only 9/, to be allotted to each poor Clergy- 
man. 

About the year 1780, Jolin Stock, Esq. 
bequeathed 100/. per annam for ever to 
the corporation in trust, to be divided 
equally amongst 10 poor Curates, whose 
incomes do not exceed 40/, each, yearly, 
at Christmas. 

There have also been lately transferred 
to the corporation 14,0001 3 per cent. 
consols, in trust, to pay 20 poor Curates, 
whose incomes do not exceed 50/. per an- 
num, 201. each, to be distributed yearly at 
Christmas, under the will of Mrs. Jane Joy, 
deceased; and a further benefaction of 
250/. yearly, has lately been bequeathed to 
the corporation, by the will of Mrs. Ala- 
thea Maria Stafford, for the benefit of poor 
Curates, and the families of Clergymea. 

All persons who shall please to give any 
sum, or annual benefaction, are desired to 
pay the same to the present Treasurers, 

THOMAS COLLINS, Esq. 

Sir NATHANIEL CONANT, 

BENJ. HARRISON, Esq. 
Or the succeeding Treasurers; or to the 
Registrar, at the office of the Corporation 
deputed by them. 

Those who may have collected any mo- 
ney for this Corporation,are desired to pay 
the same to the said Treasurers, or to John 
Matthew Grimwood, Esq. Registrar, at 
the Corporation House, at No. 2, Blooms- 
bury Place, Bloomsbury Square ; to whom 
all who shall be disposed to promote this 
charity, or who have any information to 
communicate concerning the same, will be 
pleased to address letters, 

JOHN MATTHEW GRIMWOOD, 
Registrar. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Head Pottinger, to the vicarage of 
Compton, Berks; patron, sir Walter James, 
bart, 

Rev. B, V. Layard, to hold by dispen- 
sation the vicarage of Tallington, with the 
rectory of Uffington, Lincolnshire. 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 18, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Rev. William Verelst, M.A. fellow of 
Catherine hail, Cambridge, to the rectory 
of Grayingham, Lincoinshire; patron, sir 
Join Hayford ‘Thorold, bart. 

Rev. G. Glover, rector of South Repps, 
Norfolk, to be domestic chaplain to the 
duke of Sussex, 

Rev. Gibson Lucas, B.A. to the rectory 
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of Filby, Norfolk; patron, C. Lucas, 
esq. 
Rev. Fearon Fellows, fellow of St. 


John’s college, Cambridge, late rhetoric 
lecturer and head examiner of the same 
society, fellow of the Cambridge philoso- 
phical society, and of the astronomical 
society in London, has been appointed 
astronomer royal at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and superintendant of observatories 
in his Majesty’s dominions in the southern 
hemisphere, 

Rev. Thomas Gardner has been insti- 
tuted by the lord bishop of Lincoln to the 
vicarage of Willen, Bucks, on the presen- 
tation of the right hon. the trustees of Dr. 
Richard Busby. 

Rev. Edward Northey, to the valuable 
living of Great Ilsley, Berks. 

Rev. C. Chisolm, rector of Eastwell, 
Kent, to hold the vicarage of Preston, near 
Faversham, with Eastwell. 

Rey. Francis Bickley Astley, M.A. to the 
rectory of Bishopstrow, Wilts ; patron, J. 
Dugdale Astley, esq. M-P. for Wilts. 

Rev. Robert Synge, M.A. to be chap- 
Jain to the British merchants resident at 
Bahia. 

Rev. William Harrison, vicar of Fare- 
ham, appointed to the vacant prebendal 
stall in Winchester cathedral, void by the 
death of the rev. F. Iremonger. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, April 29.—On Thnrsday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters oF Arts.—D. Howell, esq. 
Christ church, grand compounder; G. 
Hall, scholar of Pembroke college; rev. 
8. C. Lord, W. M. Williams, and rev. C. 
Griffith, Wadham college ; J. PF. Benwell, 
and C, Copner, Magdalen hall; rev. J. 
Morall, and G. Henderson, fellows of 
Brasenose college ; C, Ranken, stndent of 
Christ church ; W. J. Monson, and rev. R. 
H. Leeke, Christ church; W. Gresswell, 
fellow of Baliol college ; J. Jones, fellow 
of Jesus college; rev. P. Price, Jesus col- 
lege. 

Bacwetons oF Arrs.—Rev. H. Bel- 
lairs, St. Mary hall, grand compounder ; 
H. R. Fowler, and J. Frampton, Exeter 
college; J. Clayton, Pembroke college ; 
J. Pruen, St. John’s college; W. Charl- 
ton, Magdalen hall ; W. Duthy, scholar on 
the new foundation, Queen’s college ; B. 
H. Bridges, Oriel college; and W, J. Bro- 
drick, esq. Baliol college. 

‘The same day in convocation, C, Bel- 
Jamy, student in civil law, and fellow of 
St. John’s college, was unanimously elected 
viveran scholar, 
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Yesterday, the rev. R. J. Carr, M.A. vicar 

of Brighton, and clerk of the King’s closet, 
was admitted bachelor and doctor in divi- 
nity. The rev. J. Bullock, scholar of 
Worcester college, was admitted M.A. and 
J. Colville, of Magdalen hall, B.A. 

On Thursday last the three following 
gentlemen were elected exhibitioners of 
Lincoln college, on the foundation of Na- 
thaniel lord Crewe, viz. J. T. Flesher, G. 
T. Roberson, and C. Wooten. 

May 13.—The following gentlemen were 
on Monday last elected students of Christ 
charch, from Westminster college : G. H. 
Webber, hon. Leigh Thomas, T. Hender- 
son, J. E. Jeffreys,and A. Short. 

On Saturday last the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Masters oF Artrs.—W. J. Coltman, 
esq. Brasenose college, grand compounder ; 
O. Cave, Baliol college. 

Bacnetors oF Arts.—J. R. Johnson, 
Balio! college; J. 8S. Cox, Pembroke col- 
lege. 

On Wednesday last the following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. William 
Benson, rector of Hampton Poyle and 
South Weston, in this connty, vicar of 
Ledgers Ashby, Northamptonshire, and 
formerly fellow of Queen's college, grand 
compounder. 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. 'f. Walker, 
University college; C. H. Coulthurst, 
Brasenose college ; A. Macdonnell, student 
of Christ church; J. Henderson, Baliol 
college; revds. D. Williams and W. 
Powell, Jesus college. 

BacnheLors oF Arts.—S. Johnson, and 
J. H. Johnson, Lincoln college; 8. H. 
Knapp, Merton college; J. E. Jones, St. 
Edmund's hall; E. R. Taylor, Wadham 
college, and G, E. Larden, Brasenose 
college. 

May 20.—On Wednesday last the prize 
compositions were adjudged as follows : 

CHANCELLOR'S Prizes.—Latin Essay, 
“ Quenam fuerit Concilii Amphictyonici 
constitutio, et quam vim in tuendis Grecia 
libertatibus, et in Populorum moribus for- 
mandis habuerit.” J. S. Boone, student 
of Christ church.—English Essay, ‘* On 
the Influence of the Drama.” A. Mac- 
donnell, M.A. student of Christ church,— 
Latin Verse, “ Newtoni Systema.” W. 
R. Churton, some time of Lincoln college, 
and now of Queen's college, on Mr. Mi- 
chell’s foundation. 

Sir RoGer Newpieate’s Prize.— 
English Verse, “ The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesns.” W. Ewart, commoner of Christ 
church, 

On Thursday tast Mr. F. C. Steele, com- 
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moner of Jesus college, was elected a scho- 
lar of that society, 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting graces and conferring 
degrees on the following days in tie ensu- 
ing term: viz. Weduesday, May 24; Fri- 
day, June, 2; Friday, 9; Friday, 16; 
Thursday, 22 ; Friday, 30 ; Saturday, July 
3. 

A congregation will be holden on Tues- 
day, July 4, solely for the purpose of ad- 
mitting inceptors to their regency. 

Campuince, April 8.—J. Cottingham, 
esq. M.A, of Trinity hall, barrister at law, 
was on Tuesday last admitted into the fel- 
lowship vacant by the resignation of L. 
Duval, esq. 

May 5.—Robert Woodhouse, esq. M.A. 
F.R.S, fellow of Gonville and Caius col- 
lege, was on Monday last unanimously 
elected Lucasian professor of mathematics, 
in the room of the late Dr. Milner, 

The foliowing gentlemen were on Tues- 
day last admitted to the undermentioned 
degrees ; 

Doctors iN Divinity,—Rev. Dr, El- 
rington, proyost of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, admitted ad eundem ; and rev. R. Ro- 
berts, of St. John’s college, rector of Ald- 
wiokle Ail Saints, in the county of North- 
ampton, 

Honorary Masters or Arts,—H. A. 
W. Fellowes, Trinity hall ; E. G. Hornby, 
aud G, M‘Neill, Trinity college. 

Masters oF Arnts.—W. 'T, Rayne, and 
J.T. Austen, St. Jolin’s college. 

BACHELORS of ArtTs.—G. P. Thom- 
son, St. John’s college; E, Curieis, Sidney 
college ; and John B, Crowe, Pembroke 
hall. 

Sin W. Browne’s Prizes.—The two 
medals not disposed of in former years 
were on Tuesday last adjudged as follows: 
for the Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry Tiomp- 
son, scholar of St. Jolin’s college; for the 
Greek and Latin Epigrams, to Mr. Richard 
Oakes, scholar of King’s college. 

May 6.—At a congregation held on 
Friday, May 5, 1820, the following graces 
were passed by the senate unanimously : — 
1. To confirm the report of the observa- 


tory syndicate, and to grant the sum of 


5000/. towards carrying it into effect. 2. 
To appoint the vice-chancellor, Dr. Havi- 
land, professor Lee, Mr. Chapman, Caius 
college; Mr. Vince, King’s college; Mr. 
Turton, Catherine hall; Mr. Gee, Sydney 
college; Mr. Bland, St. John’s college ; 
Mr. Evans, Clare hall; Mr, French, Pem- 
broke hall; Mr. W. Hustler, Jesus col- 


lege ; Mr. Griffith, Emmauuel college ; Mr. 
G. Peacock, Trinity hall; Mr. Shelford, 
Benoet’s college ; Mr, Crawley, Magdalen 
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college; Mr. Dicken, St. Peter's college ; 
Mr. Whewell, Trinity ball; Mr. Graham, 
Christ's college ; Mr. Ebden, ‘Trinity hall. 
3. To form a syndicate for superistending 
the collection of subscriptions for the use 
of the observatory. 4, To order that the 
names of all those who contribute money 
for the building of an observatory, be in- 
scribed in the books to be deposited in the 
public library, His royal highness the 
chancellor of the University signified his 
approbation of this measure in the most 
handsome terms, and gave 100 guineas to- 
wards carrying it into effect. 

May 12.—A syndicate appointed to en- 
quire into the expediency and best means 
of building and furnishing an observatory 
at Cambridge, made a report to the senate 
on the 24th of April, 1820, in favour. of 
such project, which was confirmed on Fri- 
day last, and graces passed, granting 50001. 
and appointing a syndicate, who as soon 
as 5000/, more is collected, are to carry 
the same into effect. A considerable sum 
is already subscribed. 

The subject for the Seatonian prize 
poem for the present year, is “ The Om- 
nipresence of the Supreme Being.” 

May 19,—The following degrees were 
conferred on Wednesday last : 

Docror 1n Diyinity.—The rev, Tho- 
mas Canston, of St. John’s college, preben- 
bary of Westminster, 

Master oF Arts.—The Rey. Owen 
Davys, of St. John’s college. 

Bacnttor in Civin Law.—The Rey. 
Fortescue Todd, of Jesus college. 

3aCHELORS OF ArnTs,—Robert Bechoe 
Radclifde, Tiomas Henry Hall, and Robert 
Abercrombie Denton, of King’s college ; 
Heury Tiiomas Burne, of Trinity college ; 
aud Goswick Prideaux, of Sidney college, 

The grace for authorising the erection 
of the Fitzwilliam museum on the site of 
the present botanic garden, proposed at 
the congregation on Wednesday, did not 
pass the caput, 

Cursuire.—Died, at Stockport, aged 
75, the rev. Charles Prescott, nearly forty 
years rector of that parish, and an active 
magistrate for the counties of Cheshire and 
Lancashire. 

CuMBERLAND.—Died, the rev, Isaac 
Denton, vicar of Crossthwaite in this 
county. 

DevonsuireE --Died, at Ugbrooke Park, 
the rev. Joseph Reeve, aged 87. For the 
last thirty-five years he was chaplain to 
Jord Clitford’s family, which will long re- 
tain a grateful sense of bis attachment and 
services, 

DorseTSHIRE.—Died, at Pavkstone, 
near Poole, the rev. Thomas Smith, rector 
3c2 
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of Hutton Axbridge, Somerset, and Don- 
head, Dorsetshire, in the 87th year of his 
age. 

DurHamM.—Died, at Bishop Auckland, 
at an advanced age, the rev. Thomas 
Cookson, late vicar of Kirby Stephen, in 
Westmoreland. 

Essex.—Died, the rev. Thomas Bar- 
stow, rector of Aldham, in the 76th year 
of his age, and in the fiftieth of his incum- 
bency of the former parish. 

HAMPsuIRE, — The large new chapel 
above Bar, at Southampton, will soon be 
opened, the old one being taken down; 
the view from the street is greatly en- 
larged. Plans have also been laid for four 
new streets. 

Died, the Rev. Mr. Arnold, brother of 
Lady Cavan. This gentleman, on the 18th 
inst. left Calshot Castle to cross over to 
Gosport by water: at eleven o'clock, go- 
ing through Stokes Bay. the boat upset, 
and Mr. Arnold and three other persons 
perished. 

HuNTINGDGNSHIRE. — Died, at Great 
Gidding, in his 44th year, the Rev. T. Al- 
lanson, B. A. formerly of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge. 

LANCASHIRE.—The new church, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, at Manchester, con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Chester, is spa- 
cious and bandsome, being calculated to 
hold 2000 persons. The pulpit exceeds in 
beauty and materials, perhaps, any one in 
the kingdom ; and the organ is remarkable 
for its fine tone and great power, 

Died, the rev. Mr. Orrell, of Black- 
brook, near Preston, 

LincoLNnsHIRE.—Died, on the 12th 
inst. at his seat at Scrivelsby Halli, Lewis 
Dymoke, Esq. the Hon. the King’s Cham- 
pion, aged 57. His brother, the Rev. John 
Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby and pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, succeeds to the king’s 
championship, which is enjoyed as a right 
appurtenant to the manor of Scrivelsby. 

NorFro_k.—Died, the Rev. 8. Westby, 
master of the Grammar-school at Diss, and 
vicar of Kenninghall, in this county: this 
living is in the patronage of the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

OxForpsHIRE.—Died, at Oxford, the 
rev. J. P. Hewlett, M.A. of Magdalen 
college, leaving a wife and five children to 
lament his loss. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. — Examination of 
the Bath District Natienal School.— 
A numerous and highly respectable com- 
pany assembled at Weymouth house, on 
Tuesday, May 9th, to witness the annual 
examination of the boys educated in the 
above excellent institution. The exami- 
uation took place in the presence of the 
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mayor and several members of the corpo- 
ration, and many clergy of the city and its 
vicinity, and furnished most satisfactory 
evidence of the efficacy of the national 
system, in impressing sound religious prin- 
ciples and useful knowledge upon the in- 
fant mind. The mayor (Mr. Allen) was 
so much gratified by the perfect mauner in 
which the classes examined went through 
their routine of instruction, that at the 
close of the examination he was pleased 
to express to the committee, in very ener- 
getic terms, his sense of the high value of 
their exertions for the moral and religious 
improvement of the lower classes of the 
city : he also pronounced a high but well 
earned eulogy on the exemplary diligence 
of the master, Mr. Browning, and con- 
cluded with conveying to the youthful 
teachers, whom he caused to be assembled 
round him, a substantial mark of his ap- 
probation in the shape of a pecuniary re- 
ward, accompanying the liberal and well- 
judged gift, with suitable praise and ex- 
hortation. The examination beiug con- 
cluded, 550 boys (including some who had 
left the school for service) were regaled 
with a good dinner of beef and pudding ; 
and to add to the festivity of the day, the 
parents of the children were admitted to 
witness the enjoyment of their little ones. 
After dinner the company were agreeably 
surprised by a burst of loyal enthusiasin 
on the part of the young guests; all unit- 
ing, “ with heart and voice,” in our grand 
national anthem, God save the King, and 
effectually supplying by the melody of the 
heart, whatever was deficient in vocal mo- 
dulation. Having finally testified their 
gratitude to their entertainers, by hearty 
cheering, they all withdrew, and dispersed 
in good order. The girls of the institu- 
tion, to the number of near 200, were en- 
tertained in the same manner on the fol- 
lowing day. 

It is impossible to conclude this aecount 
of the proceedings of the day, without 
enlogizing, in the warmest terms, the in- 
terest taken in them by our chief magi- 
strate, Mr. Allen. In times like these it 
must be peculiarly gratifying, to every 
friend of his country, to contemplate such 
harmony and co-operation between the 
constituted guardians of the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the people, as giving 
a grateful earnest of the restoration of pri- 
mitive peace and order in the community. 

SuFFOoLK. —Died, the rev. Robert Gwilt, 
rector of Icklingham. 

Sussex.—Died, the rev. Mr. Harvey, 
rector of Walburton. He went out fishing, 
and, being seized with a fit, fell into a 
ditch, where he was found drowned. 
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WILTsHIRE.—Died, at Seend, the hon, 
and rey. Edward Seymour, eldest son of 
the late Lord William Seymonr, and cousin 
of the present Duke of Somerset. 

YorxkSuIRE.—On account of the great 
want of church accommodation, and other 
circumstances attending the town of Shef- 
field, his Majesty’s commissioners for build- 
ing new churches, have determined to 
grant such sums as may be sufficient to 
defray the expence of three new churches, 
capable of containing at least 2000 persons 
each, 

The two new churches to be shortly 
erected in the parish of Wakefield will be 
proceeded upon without delay. Already 
the excavation necessary for that purpose, 
near Lake Lock, has commenced, and the 
ground for that near Alverthorpe, has been 
staked out. 

Orders have also been received from the 
committee in London to purchase ground 
for the erection of a new church at Pud- 
sey, near Leeds, capable of containing 
2000 persons. 

Died, aged 82, the rev. John Myers, of 
Shepley Hall, rector of Wyberton, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, and one of the 
justices of the peace and deputy lieute- 
nants for those counties, 

At York, the rev. Nicholas Bourne, 
B.D. rector of Fingal and vicar of Ellough- 
ton, both in this county, and formerly fel- 
low of St. Johm’s college, Cambridge. 


WALES. 


Jesus College Association at Oxford.— 
The following are the premiums which that 
society has offered for the present year, 
with a view of accomplishing their laudable 
object, the preservation and encourage- 
ment of Welch literature. 

1, For the best Welsh essay on the words 
of Taliesin, “ Ew Hiaith a Gadwant,” 20), 

2. For the best translation of Blair's 
sermon on the improvement of time, Gen. 
xlvii, 8. 101, 

3. To the best Welch reader in Jesus 
college chapel, él. 

4. Yo the second best, 41. 

5. For the best six Englynion on the 
tollowing subject, “* Llwyddiant i Goleg yr 
Jesu,” 21. 

The essay and the Englynion, to which 
the prizes shall have been adjudged, will be 
recited at the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of Jesus college, to be held at Abe- 
rystwith, in July next. The competition 
will be confined to members of that col- 
lege, 

Gwyneddigion Society. — This society 
has appointed its Eisteddfod to take place 
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at St. Asaph, in September next. The 
subject proposed for poetical competition 
is, the Reign of George IIT, and the writer 
of the best Awdl wiil be entitled to the 
premium of a silver medal. The most suc- 
cessful singer with the Welch harp will 
also receive a silver cup, 

On Sunday, May 14, a most excellent 
and impressive discourse, taken from the 
18th chap. Genesis, v. 19. was delivered in 
Cardiff church, by the Rev. Henry Scawen 
Plumptre, vicar of Lanblethian, for the 
benefit of the school established in that 
town in the year 1815, for the education 
of the poor, Several of the committee and 
of the subscribers attended at the school- 
room, and preceded by the clildren, 
(nearly 400) proceeded to church, After 
divine service, a collection was made’ in 
aid of the charity, and the cordial thanks 
of the subscribers were voted to the worthy 
preacher, as well for his exertions, as for 
a liberal donation presented by him. Ap- 
propriate hymns were sung by the children, 
which were selected by Mr. Sweet, the or- 
ganist. 

Died, the rev. David Evans, at Oxniah, 
on Sunday, the 7th May, in the,46th year 
of his age. He was rector of Lanfigan, 
and prebendary of the collegiate church at 
Brecon. The relative duties of pastor, 
husband, and parent, were performed by 
him in a most exemplary manner; and as 
he was universally respected, so he died 
universally lamented, 

On Thursday, May 15, at Llanelly, the 
rev. Jeremiah Davies, vicar of that parish. 

At Swansea, the rev. Mr. Anderson, 
master of the free grammar school in that 
town, and domestic chaplain to the Right 
fon, Lord Steuart. 


OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Frederic Tremonger.—On 
Tuesday last the remains of the late la- 
mented Mr. F. Iremonger were conveyed 
from his prebendal house, in the Close, 
Winchester, in the most private manner, 
to be interred in the family vault, at Wher- 
well, in this county, But, though the 
burial was private, the woe was public. 

It is scarcely possible to speak in ade- 
quate terms of the feelings of sorrow and 
dismay which the death of this inestimable 
man has occasioned. To consider him as 
only a private individual, would be to un- 
dervalue the services which the country 
has received at his hands, If the educa- 
tion of its lower orders in the true prin- 
ciples and practice of the Gospel, be a 
measure of vital importance to a kingdom ; 
and, if to give such a measure its full ef 
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fect, the establishment and support of a 
general system of correspondence aud co- 
operation be essential, then, surely, the 
loss of a man who has so powerfully contri- 
buted to bring the parts of this great ma- 
chine into harmony and action, may justly 
be considered as a public calamity. In 
every department of the National System 
his knowledge was eminent, and his expe- 
rience invaluable, To see him in the 
schools, attending to the numerous details 
of each crowded elass, regulating the move- 
ments, aud cheering the exertions of the 
poor children around him, was a sight not 
lost upon a Christian eye. Such, indeed, 
was his ardent and diffusive utility, that 
there is not a National School to be found 
in the populous county of Hampshire, whose 
establishment his energy has not promoted, 
whose welfare his presence has not sus- 
tained. But though his labours were more 
especially dedicated to the schools of his 
native county, there is not a part of Eng- 
land which his activity has not reached, 
Every county he had personally visited ; 
and, in order to perfect and extend his 
experience, im the course of the last year 
he travelled to Switzerland, to inspect si- 
milar institutions there, With every agent 
in the same good work with himself he was 
in constawt correspondence. Upon every 
point relating to the management of this 
extensive system, he was invariably con- 
sulted; and even to those whe had not the 
advantage of his personal communication, 
his writings furnished a store of the fullest 
and most practical formation. Nor were 
his public services confined to the promo- 
tion of national education, but iv the gene- 
ral diffusion of Christian knowledge lic took 
the same active and zealons part. He was 
well acquainted with all the arrangements 
necessary for supplying the lower orders 
with bibles, prayer-books, and other reli- 
gious works: the advantages indeed which 
in this point of view resulted to the county 
at large were incalculable. In every point 
of professional business his talents were 
peculiarly valuable. Few men indeed were 
gifted with more readiness in procuring 
information, or greater perspicuity in ar- 
ranging it when procured ; and to these he 
added so much good-humour in discussion, 
and so much dispatch in execution, as al- 
ways to give him the lead even among 
those who, in some points, were perhaps 
his superiors. 

As a private clergyman, if we make the 
due allowance for the infirmities of our 
common nature, we may fairly say that he 
exhibited the very model of Cliristian per- 
fection. The native innocence of his mind, 


and the guarded purity of his life, gave 
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him a cheerfulness and an animation which 
fascinated all who knew him, Wherever 
he went he was a favonrite and a welcome 
guest. His whole deportment exhibited 
that mild and unassuming suavity which 
conciliated the esteem of the highest, and 
wou the affections of the lowest. Of him, 
indeed, it may truly be said, that “ When 
the eye saw him, then it blessed him; 
ami when the ear heard him, it gave wit- 
ness to him,” Nor did the enlargement of 
the sphere of iis public services in the 
least detract from the devoted attention 
which he pail to his proper parochial 
charge, Of the parishes intrusted to his 
care, he was indeed the good shepherd, 
and they feit themselves to be his flock. 
With the eharacter, the family, the babi- 
tation, even of the poorest cottager, he 
was well acquainted. He was their father, 
their protector, their visitor, and their 
friend. Wherever there was poverty, af- 
fliction, or disease—there was Frederic 
lremonger, 

Asa preacher, his sermons fonnd their 
way to the very heart. He was not a theo- 
retical or a metaphysical divine, but he 
was ap ardent, sound, and a Cliristian mi- 
nister. There was an earnestness in his 
manner which could not be mistaken; it 
was the earnestness of one who was con- 
scious of his high calling, who knew and 
who felt that to his ministry was ivtrusted 
the care of many an immortal soul, 

It pleased the Almighty to reward his 
exertions in the good cause with high pro- 
fessional honours; but it pleased him also 
to call him early from their enjoyment ; 
thus teaching us of how little value is all 
earthly promotion aud honour as a sign of 
his favour, or a testimony of his love. To 
Mr, Iremonger it was but the earnest and 
the anticipation of that high and heavenly 
crown, which shail hereafter be the meed 
of active exertion and atfectionate zeal in 
the cause of the Redeemer, and in the 
promotion of his spiritual kingdom here 
upon earth. ‘To hima few years more of 
lite were of little value, excepting as they 
might have been the means of increasing 
the measure of general good. 

The sighs and tears of every rank and 
order, and particularly of the poor children, 
to whom he was a spiritual father, have 
followed him to the grave. If in the sal- 
vation of human souls the riches of a 
Christian minister consist, then has Mr, 
Iremonger died rich indeed. Thousands 
and thousands will owe their hopes of an- 
other world to the blessings which, under 
the Providence of God, his exertions have 
showered down upon them, j 

He has now entered into his rest. For 
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his sodden and awful departure none, ex- 
cepting himself, were at all prepared. High 
and low, rich and poor, by the same unex- 
pected blow, seem to have lost a common 
relation, protector, and friend, By his 
death, indeed, a void has been created in 
society, which no single person is qualified 
to fill, unless it shall please a good Provi- 
dence to raise up another, who shall be 
gifted with the same rare assemblage of 
moral, social, and Christian virtues. But 
there are many, we trust, who will now 
press forward to shew their affectionate 
remembrance of their departed friend, by 
an active promotion of the same great ob- 


ject, in which with him, they were en- 


gaged, “ Though dead, he yet speaketh,” 
and even though his body is laid low, he 
will be the happy instrument of advancing 
the glory of God and the welfare of man- 
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kind in the good spirit which he has awaken- 
ed, inthe model of himself which he has 
left for imitation, and in the numberless 
friends, over whom his memory and ex- 
ample will ever retain a strong and an ani- 
mating influence. 

The following legacies evince his affee- 
tionate anxiety for the numerous charitable 
institutions in this place, beyond the period 
of his existence. He has bequeathed 501, 
to the Treasurer of the Hampshire Society 
for the Education of the Poor on Dr, 
Bell's Plan; 591. to the Treasurer of the 
Winchester Diocesan and District Com- 
mittee in aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; 501. to the Trea- 
surer of the Winchester Female Asylum; 
for the use of those three charities, free 
from legacy duty. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Well-wisher’s communication was sent in the proper way, and is 


under consideration. 


Is not C. P. W. aware that the practice to which he alludes has the 
sanction of our Universities and Collegiate Churches ? 
C. P., Clericus, Oxoniensis, and R. R. have been received, and are 


under consideration. 


The pamphlet alluded to by S. D. N. never reached us, and we made 


a fruitless attempt to procure it. 


A Country Rector, I. S., 1. A., and (Clericus. Bath,) shall appear. 
We wish to address a few lines to B. on the subject of his communi- 


cation. 











